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The Arbitration Soniies. 


We had expected to be able to announce in this 
issue that the arbitration treaties, which were sent by 
President Roosevelt to the Senate in December, had 
been ratified by that body. But as we go to press 
with our February number no action has yet been 
taken on them. The Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
to which they were referred, has not yet even reported 
on them. 

There remains but four weeks until Congress will 
adjourn, and it begins to look as if the treaties were 
doomed to failure. Even, if they are favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign Relations, they 
will have to meet their real peril in the body of the 
Senate. The latest reports from Washington say 
that all of the Republican members of the com- 
mittee, and some of the Democratic members, are in 
favor of the approval of the treaties without amend- 
ment. They will probably, therefore, be within a 
short time favorably reported. 

The delay of these treaties has been a source of 
great disappointment throughout the country. It is 
rare, indeed, that public measures receive such prac- 
tically unanimous support as they have received. 
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The great business organizations in the cities have 
urged prompt action on them, as have popular mass 
meetings, and all sorts of organizations interested in 
the public welfare. Newspaper approval of them has 
been likewise remarkably strong. The case in their 
favor has seemed to the people so clear and strong 
that they have been unable to get it through their 
heads how such a body of men as the Senate could 
find any reasonable ground for opposing them. 

The Irish opposition to the treaty with Great 
Britain — they have opposed no others — we do not 
believe has had any influence on the Senate. It has 
been feeble at the best, and so utterly baseless that 
it has made no serious impression. Their cry has 
been that we should avoid any kind of an alliance 
with Great Britain, that she is endeavoring through 
this treaty to get us into a position where we shall 
be compelled to pull her chestnuts out of the fire for 
her, support her in her wars, land robberies, ete. But 
how a treaty that is to run for only five years, that 
excludes from its operation questions of “ vital inter- 
est” and national “ honor,” and provides only for the 
submission to the Hague Court of questions of a judi- 
cial order and those arising in the interpretation of 
treaties, can be twisted into the semblance of an 
alliance, under which we shall be pulled around by 
the nose at the sweet will of England, passes com- 
prehension. Why should not the simple treaty, if it 
possesses such mysterious power, be just as likely 
to work the other way, and England’s nose get 
pulled? And why are not the treaties with other 
countries, drawn in identical terms, just as danger- 
ous as the one with Great Britain? Our Irish 
friends, who are usually ready to support all of the 
best forward movements, have for once lost their 
sense of humor. They will be sorry later that they 
have allowed their dislike of England, however justi- 
fiable it may be from a historic point of view, to lead 
them blindly to oppose one of the best measures of 
civilization ever put forward. 

No less baseless are the grounds of opposition ad- 
vanced by certain Senators. But they are suflicient, 
if persisted in, to kill the treaties. The absurd rule 
of the Senate never to limit debate makes it possible 
for one or two stubborn men to worry any measure 
to death. President Roosevelt has told the Southern 
Senators that the proposal to collect repudiated State 
carpet-bag bonds through the Hague Court, and thus 
to coerce the State governments, is a proposition 
that would not be entertained by any President. That 
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pledges his own administration for four years, and 
the treaties would run but one year longer. If they 
should be found after five years of trial to be so 
dreadfully dangerous as Senator Bacon and his 
friends fear, it would be a very easy thing to modify 
them before extending them for another period. — 

Some Senators persist in saying that they will not 
allow the treaties to pass until so amended that each 
particular agreement to refer a case to the Hague 
Court shall be first submitted to the Senate for its 
ratification. This is a singular position to take in 
regard to treaties which specify in advance the kind 
of cases to be submitted to arbitration. It proceeds 
on the assumption that the State Department is not 
to be trusted, and that it would not be capable, with 
the advice and counsel of all the eminent legal talent 
that it employs, of deciding between questions of a 
judicial order and those affecting the so-called essen- 
tial interests and honor of the nation. 

To agree in advance to refer to the Hague Court 
controversies, the reference of which must again be 
agreed upon at the time when they arise, is to agree 
to nothing at all, and we confess that we would 
rather see the treaties openly rejected than adopted 
in this ridiculous form, in which, of course, they 
could never be ratified by other self-respecting na- 
tions. We refuse to believe that the Senate will 
allow itself to be betrayed into any such stultifying 
action, and we still hold to our first faith that the 
treaties will be ratified and our country thereby 
restored to its normal place in the greatest move- 
ment of our time. 


The Eastern War and the Theories of 
John de Bloch. 


Our readers are aware of the extraordinary interest 
awakened by the publication eight years ago of « The 
Future of War” by the eminent Polish economist 
and financier, John de Bloch. The theories of the 
future of war contained in his great six-volume work, 
with its critical analysis of military processes, were 
soon widely accepted by many advanced internation- 
alists, and it was confidently expected that his rea- 
sonings were to be the chief hammers with which the 
whole war-system was to be beaten in pieces. 

It is well known that his work had large influence 
on the Czar of Russia in inducing him to issue the 
call for the Hague Conference. Mr. Bloch, who was 
alive at the time of the Boer war, believed, and pub- 
lished the view in pamphlets, that that conflict had 
in certain important respects proved the essential 
correctness of his contention that war between first- 
class powers had become impossible, unless they were 
prepared to face either inevitable bankruptcy and 
ruin, or entire failure to obtain what they sought by 


arms. 
We confess that Mr. Bloch’s reasonings, profound 
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and exhaustive as they were, never seemed to us as 
conclusive as he thought them to be. He did not 
take sufficiently into account the changed methods 
which warfare with the new weapons and deadly ex- 
plosives might have been expected to adopt. His 
conclusions were certainly valid for warfare in the 
old way. But the changes in the art of fighting have 
been as great as those in the character of the weap- 
ons, and for many of these he did not make proper 
allowance; in fact, he does not seem to have sus- 
pected some of them. 

The South African war, too, was fought under 
conditions altogether too unique to furnish safe con- 
clusions for a conflict between first-class powers. 

Bloch seems also to have overlooked one of the 
plainest lessons of history, that the invention of new 
and more deadly weapons has never had any appre- 
ciable effect in preventing war. The prophecies of 
this kind — and they have been many since the in- 
vention of gunpowder — have all proved false. The 
improved weapons have been met by new devices and 
tactics for counteracting their destructiveness, and 
the courage of armies has never faltered before them. 

It is too early yet to say that the Russo-Japanese 
war, the first great war fought under the new condi- 
tions, will discredit every one of Mr. Bloch’s posi- 
tions. But so far it has certainly given them little 
or no support. The deadliness of the weapons has 
had no deterrent effect upon the troops on either side. 
Men have never marched to battle or made assaults 
with. greater readiness. Nor has it had any influence 
in restraining the governments at home from sending 
their citizens to slaughter by tens of thousands. 
There is no reason to believe that if the war were 
between any of the great powers of the West,—Great 
Britain, France, Germany, the United States, for ex- 
ample,—either the soldiers or the governments would 
have behaved at all differently from those of Japan 
and Russia. 

Nor, again, have the engagements so far, either at 
Port Arthur or in the interior, proved that one man 
on the defensive is equal to ten, or five, or even two, 
on the offensive. The war has demonstrated the 
extraordinary effectiveness, under modern conditions, 
of flanking movements, even with a moderate superi- 
ority of numbers, to a degree which Mr. Bloch does 
not seem to have suspected. It has shown also that 
frontal attacks, because they are made in open forma- 
tion, are not at all so deadly as he figured out that 
they would be. Even fighting with the bayonet has 
not been rendered impossible. 

Nor on the financial side does the war, though it 
has now been in progress a year, show any apparent 
symptoms of breaking down. The sources of supply 
at home have not been seriously interfered with by 
the mobilization and withdrawal of the large armies. 
This mobilization, on the part of Japan at least, has 
been, in proportion to her population, of the very 
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kind which Mr. Bloch had in mind. There has been 
likewise no indication of the breakdown of the credit 
of either nation. Russia’s credit was thought to be 
strained to the breaking point at the outbreak of the 
conflict. But she can borrow money to-day about as 
easily and at the same rate of interest as a year ago. 
The same is of course true of Japan. The modern 
system of carrying on war on borrowed capital seems 
to be capable of indefinite extension, so that the day 
of ultimate financial collapse after the outbreak of a 
great war must be placed much further along than 
Mr. Bloch imagined. 

In one particular his prophecy seems more likely 
to come true. He believed that under modern con- 
ditions no war between really first-class powers could 
be fought to a decision, but that a point of exhaustion 
and impossibility of making further headway on either 
side, against the formidable resistance offered, would 
be reached when the belligerents would be compelled 
to stop and settle their quarrel either by negotiation 
or by inviting the good offices of some neutral 
power. But even this contention may turn out to 
be false. It is based on an assumed practical equal- 
ity in forces, in facility of recruiting and sending new 
troops to the front, in skill in handling armies, in 
reach and destructiveness of weapons, in loyalty to 
country, etc. A considerable difference in even one 
or two of these elements may make it easily possible 
for one of the combatants to win a decisive victory 
and compel the other to sue for peace. 

It seems, then, already fairly clear that we cannot 
hope to receive much immediate aid from the con- 
tentions of Mr. Bloch toward the abolition of war. 
Of course, in time, the military and naval establish- 
ments, if continued and increased, will grow so 
burdensome upon the peoples as to completely pau- 
perize and exhaust them, as Mr. Bloch pointed out 
in a most impressive way. But there seems to reside 
somewhere a marvelous power of staving off this evil 
day. 

We must, then, in our efforts to suppress war, con- 
tinue to rely in the main on the appeal to reason, 
to conscience, to humanity, to economy, to the soli- 
darity of human interests, to human capacity for good- 
ness, for mutual helpfulness, etc. It is along these 
lines that the effective work of the past has been done 
and the substantial victories for peace gained. It is 
useless to hope that war will accommodate us by 
abolishing itself and enabling us to reach perpetual 
peace by some unexpected short cut. Arbitration 
itself, which has recently made such wonderful prog- 
ress, means so much precisely because there is behind 
it a large undergrowth of better acquaintance among 
the nations, of mutual goodwill and respect, of will- 
ingness to help and be helped, of love of justice 
and fairness, and of law and order, of the sense of 
solidarity of interests, of conviction that war is essen- 
tially opposed to all that is most noble and worthy 
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in human nature and society. It is in the advance- 
ment of these sentiments and principles, and of the 
policies and institutions which grow out of them, 
that war is to be crowded out of the world. It will 
become impossible in fact only as it becomes impossi- 
ble in conscience and thought and feeling and wish 
and purpose of the commanding majority of the men 
and women of the world. 


A Land Full of Violence, but of Hope. 


The events of the last month in Russia, the strikes, 
the massacres by the Cossacks, the riots of the frenzied 
masses, have again turned the eyes of all the civilized 
world to that unfortunate empire. Men everywhere 
have been asking themselves, Has the revolution at 
last come? Will the old régime now give way? Is 
freedom for the Russian people from the oppressive 
domination of the military oligarchy dawning? Is it 
to be another French revolution ? 

These and many similar questions show what an 
enormous amount of interest is everywhere taken in 
things Russian. In that vast domain the whole 
drama of the race seems to be unfolding itself, and 
all men feel somehow as if they were a part of it, 
suffering with it, hoping with it, despairing with it. 
Every one would gladly help the country through 
the birth-throes which are evidently upon it. But 
who knows what to do, or how to do it? 

Through the darkness and gloom of the situation 
two things seem to be fairly clear: One is that the 
system of arbitrary domination by brute force has 
proved a flat failure. Russia has long had a standing 
army of more than a million men, the biggest that 
any government ever kept permanently upon its feet. 
She was supposed to be invincible and without fear. 
Suddenly she has found herself unable without to 
cope with a power supposed to be only about third 
class. Within she is full of disorder, unrest and 
sedition, and all her mighty hosts have found them- 
selves unable to keep the peace within her borders. 
Dynamite is answered with dynamite. Terror sur- 
rounds the throne; officials of the government are 
slain in the streets. She is reaping the violence and 
fear which she has sown, and the crop is growing 
larger at each successive harvest. Her strength has 
become her weakness. Her vitality has been eaten 
away, her coherence destroyed, by the gigantic mili- 
tarism with which her autocratic government has 
surrounded itself. 

The lesson? If she does not abandon her course, 
admit the people to their inherent rights, shake off 
the militaristic incubus which is dragging her down, 
and begin to govern by right, justice, love and trust, 
the doom of the monarchy, with everything that sur- 
rounds it, is sealed, and the time is not long. The 
lesson of history is fast repeating itself in her case, 
that the sword — brutal might that is armed with no 
matter what scientifically perfected rifles, dynamite 
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shells, battleships and frowning fortresses —is the 
vainest possible instrument of a nation’s security and 
glory. Some other of the so-called great powers 
would do well to open their eyes wide and take in, 
from her example, the full significance of the lesson. 

The second thing which seems clear is that the 
movement for the investing of the people of Russia 
with their political rights, and with civil and religious 
liberty, is gaining rapidly in volume and strength. 
It gets nearer and nearer the throne with every fresh 
Exile to Siberia for political offenses has been 
abolished. Freedom of religion, in name at least, 
has been proclaimed throughout the empire. The 
Zempstvo delegates from the provinces have had 
their hearing. The workingmen have been allowed 
an audience with the Czar. A number of the news- 
papers dare now to say what they think. Meetings 
of those interested in reform are held with much less 
difficulty than formerly. Protests against the war 
in the East are openly made in the very capital itself. 
On the 27th of December at a banquet of the Liberals 
in St. Petersburg, by a vote of seven hundred and 
to seven, the following resolution was 


wave. 


sixty-six 
adopted : 


“In view of the horrors of war, which is devoid of 
sense, and in view of the enormous sacrifices and ruin in 
which the country is being involved, we, representing 
both the liberal professions and the working classes, pro- 
test against the war into which the government has 
dragged the nation without consideration for the opinions 
and interests of the Russian people, and we express our 
profound belief that only the nation itself can save 
Russia from her difficulties through the free representa- 
tion of the people elected by secret ballot on the prin- 
ciple of equal rights. Our mottoes are ‘Peace’ and 
‘Freedom.’ ” 


Even if, as is said, there is a good deal of pretense 
in the manner in which the government has received 
the representatives of the workingmen and of the 
Provincial Councils, it has received them; that is the 
It will receive them again, in spite of 
the Cossacks and the Grand Dukes. The substance 
will follow on quickly after the shadow. The people 
have found their voice and their courage, and they 
can never again be forced into silence till they have 
obtained their rights. A people, bodies of whom will, 
in order to obtain a hearing, march unarmed and in 
silence into the face of a deadly rifle fire, as was 
done the other day at St. Petersburg, can accomplish 
anything that ought to be accomplished. They can 
do it without bombs, by the sheer force of the justice 
of their cause. They can do it in that way more 


capital thing. 


quickly and with less sacrifice than by violence, if 
they only have the faith and the heroism to persist 
in the pacific course. 

The revolution in Russia, however much it may 
be checked or temporarily thwarted, is in actual prog- 
It depends very much upon the government 


ress. 
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what its character will turn out to be. If the method 
of violence and merciless repulsion of the people by 
brute force is continued, nothing but a sanguinary 
outcome can be expected. But if the government 
reads aright the signs of the times, and acts in a 
reasonable and concessive manner, as we sincerely 
hope it may do, the revolution may be carried through 
in a pacific way, constitutional government secured 
to the people, and an appalling cataclysm avoided. 

The Russian people is essentially a great people, 
full of the love of liberty and order, and eminently 
pacific in disposition. Civilization has large things 
to expect from them, and we hope to see them speedily 
relieved from the enormous burdens which they are 
now bearing at the hands of the bureaucratic military 
oligarchy. 


The San Domingo Financial 
Agreement. 


A good deal of commotion has been raised not 
only in Washington, but throughout the country, over 
the signing by our government, through its agents 
on the spot, of a protocol by the terms of which the 
management of the finances of the Republic of San 
Domingo, both foreign and domestic, passes into the 
hands of the United States. The statement sent out 
by First Assistant Secretary of State Loomis seemed 
to imply that the arrangement had been completed 
by the President and was to go into effect on the 
first of this month, impliedly without the knowledge 
and action of the Senate. 

It was this aspect of the case that alarmed the 
country and aroused the indignation of the Senate. 
The document that has reached this country from 
San Domingo purporting to be the text of the proto- 
col signed by the agents of the two governments, 
and said to have been given out by the San Domingo 
authorities, gives color to what was said as to the 
President’s purpose. It contains no suggestion as to 
ratification by the Senate, and no period of years is 
given during which the agreement was to run. Fur- 
ther color was given to the theory that the President 
meant to do the thing without consulting anybody 
by the persistent reports that the agreement had 
gone into effect on the first day of this month, and 
that the custom houses of San Domingo had been 
taken in charge by agents of the United States. 

If it had been the intention of the President to 
complete an arrangement of such momentous and 
far-reaching import as this without the knowledge of 
the country and the advice and consent of the Senate, 
Mr. Roosevelt would have deserved all the reproba- 
tion that was heaped upon him upon the supposition 
that this was what he had actually done. But the 
story seemed to us too extraordinary to be true, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary things done by the 
government within the last eight years. Subsequent 
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developments have shown that a good deal was read 
into the situation that was not in it. The State 
Department has declard both publicly and privately 
that there was no intention of consummating the 
arrangement in a clandestine way and without its 
taking the usual course in the Senate, and that the 
protocol would be sent to the Senate as soon as the 
official copy reached Washington. It has also been 
explicitly denied from San Domingo that the alleged 
arrangement had gone into effect on the first day of 
this month. 

The trouble seems to have arisen primarily from 
the fact that the agreement was made and signed in 
San Domingo and not in Washington, and that con- 
siderable time was necessary for the official copy to 
reach this country. That gave opportunity for all 
sorts of perverted interpretations to get abroad 
through the press, which, it seems, can rarely resist 
the temptation to exploit any sort of reports that will 
arouse excitement. The character of the protocol 
that has been given out from San Domingo, which is 
probably substantially correct, also indicates that the 
gentlemen who drafted it did not understand diplo- 
matic processes well enough to be entrusted with 
such negotiations. 

As to the advisability of an arrangement with San 
Domingo by which, at the request of that republic, 
our government shall assume control of her finances 
in order to help her out of the straits into which she 
has fallen, that is a very large question, and, it must 
be confessed, also a two-sided question. On general 
principles, that one government should in a large and 
generous spirit help another out of financial difficul- 
ties would seem to be just as proper, and under cer- 
tain conditions as obligatory, as for one individual to 
come to the rescue of another. This is often done 
in common life. Why should not nations also come 
to a level of goodwill and unselfish benevolence 
where the same thing might occur in a natural way 
without arousing suspicion of sinister motives ? 

But if, on the other hand, assuming control of the 
finances of a bankrupt government means the inaug- 
uration of a policy which will almost inevitably in- 
volve the necessity of a general protectorate for an 
indefinite period of time; if it makes practically cer- 
tain the extension of the same sort of control and 
protectorate to a dozen other financially stranded 
states; if it is sure to encourage creditors who have 
in the spirit of greed taken senseless and reckless 
risks to insist that the helping government shall see 
that all their claims are met; if, further, the assum- 
ing of financial protectorates over such states cannot 
well fail to lead straight to the loss of their independ- 
ence and to their ultimate annexation, with all that 
that means of injury to the cause of political freedom, 
then it is clear that the government ought to keep 
entirely out of the business. 

We do not say that our government ought not to 
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help San Domingo, at the latter’s request, through 
her financial troubles. If this can be done in a safe 
freedom-respecting way, it will be vastly better than 
to have the European governments collect the debts 
of their citizens by violence, as they were proceeding 
to do in the case of Venezuela. But any arrange- 
ment for this service ought to stipulate specifically 
that the independence and autonomy of the republic 
shall never be impaired; that the agreement shall 
run for a limited number of years; that it shall not 
be considered in any way a precedent to be followed 
in the case of other countries; and that all claims of 
the citizens of foreign countries against the govern- 
ment of San Domingo shall be arbitrated, to deter- 
mine their just amount, befure payment of them is 
begun. This last matter is of the very highest im- 
portance, as the history of such claims proves that 
only about twenty per cent. of the amounts demanded 
are as a rule legitimate. A specification of this kind 
in any agreement made would be an effective check 
upon European governments which might wish to 
make the United States the tool of their greed. 

It seems to us that an arrangement of this kind 
might be made by our government with San Domingo 
which would prove to be a most effective instrument 
of peace and friendly relations and at the same time 
by its indirect influence promote a better economic 
order among several of the republics south of us. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The members and friends of the Ameri- 
Funds for the 


> -— —— 
« 2ac Society are ag cin 4 "e- 
Vear's Work, Cau Peace Society are again kindly re 


minded that their contributions for the 
work of the Society the present year will be most grate- 
fully received. The opportunity for extended and effec- 
tive effort in advancing the principles for which the 
Society has so long labored has never been so favorable 
as now. 
ing progress, as indicated by the signing of the numerous 


The past year has been one of most encourag- 


arbitration treaties, the unusual success of the Peace 
Congress and other international gatherings, the call for 
a new Conference at The Hague, etc. 
undergoing a rapid change in its attitude towards war, 


Publie opinion is 


and multitudes of men and women are now open to light 
and conviction on the subject who have not hitherto been 
inclined to listen toits claims. With a little faithful effort 
many of these can be brought into the peace ranks and 
the movement thereby greatly strengthened and enlarged. 
Increasing demands are made upon the Society’s office 
for literature and information in regard to the different 
aspects of the cause. To respond properly to all these 
growing demands, to continue to promote arbitration, the 
further development of the Hague Court, the creation of 
a regular international congress, the reduction of arma- 
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ments, etc., necessitates the constant increase of our 
resources. There is no field now open for humane service 
where the same amount of money will do more than in 
this for the redemption of humanity from the sore ills 
which have so long afflicted and retarded it. Send us 
Send a dollar, or two dollars, 
or five, or ten, or a hundred. Induce somebody to sub- 


scribe for the ApvocaTE OF PEACE, or to become a 


your help, however small. 


member of the Society. See that your friends and 
neighbors know how great the Peace Movement has be- 
come, and that they become actively associated with it. 
Make all checks and money orders payable to the Amer- 


ican Peace Society. 





As an outcome of the work of the Bos- 


oe ton Peace Congress and the subsequent 


Peace Congress. . : : hs 
peace meetings held in various cities, con- 


siderable progress has been made in the organization of 
American peace sentiment. A society has been formed 
in New York city among the German-Americans with 
nearly a hundred members. This society, of which Dr. 
Ernst Richard of Columbia University is president, has 
undertaken an active propaganda in favor of the ratifi- 
cation of the arbitration treaties now before the Senate. 
It proposes also to use its strongest possible influence in 
behalf of the cause of arbitration and peace, among 
German-speaking people everywhere.—A strong arbitra- 
tion and peace society has also been organized at Cin- 
cinnati with about one hundred and twenty-five members. 
The president is Professor P. V. N. Myers, formerly of 
the faculty of the University of Cincinnati. 
vice-presidents are Bishop Walden, President Ingalls of 
the Big Four Railway, Judge Rufus B. Smith, Mr. Wil- 


Among the 


liam Christie Herron, and others of the most prominent 
citizens of Cincinnati. — A society has also been formed 
or is in process of formation at Cleveland, Ohio, with 
President Charles F. Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity as president. — At Pittsburg, Pa., an organization 


has also been effected, the details of which we have not 





received except that Mr. Carnegie has accepted the 
position of vice-president. — At Toronto, Canada, where 
there previously existed an excellent peace organization 
connected with the Friends Association, a Canadian 
Peace Society has been formed for the Dominion as a 
Both the New York seciety and that at Cin- 


cinnati are auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. — 


whole. 


In response to the vote at the Peace Congress in favor 
of the establishment of strong “ Pacific Centres” in the 
great capitals of the world, the Countess Bobrinsky, of 
the Women’s Universal Alliance, has secured a contri- 
bution of $20,000 toward the establishment of an Insti- 


tute of Peace in Paris. — Since the close of the Peace 


Congress also the membership in the American Peace 
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Society and the subscriptions to the ADVvocATE oF 
Peace have been increasing more rapidly than ever 
before. 





It is still the war — the unfortunate, the 
horrible, the cruel, the wicked war. We 
read about it by day; we think about it by night. We 
wake in the morning eager to find in the dispatches some 
word of hope that peace is near. But it is always the 
war that confronts us — relentless, merciless, cruel, full of 
death and woe. All hope of an immediate ending of the 
conflict that was awakened by the fall of Port Arthur 
has for the present died away. The government of the 
United States is anxiously watching, we are informed, 
for the first practicable moment to offer mediation, either 
alone or with other powers, to bring the war to a close. 
Public demand for the end of the struggle is increasing 
in volume daily. But both of the belligerents have in- 
formed all the Foreign Offices that they will not accept 
We must expect, therefore, to see 


The War. 


mediation if offered. 
the bloody tragedy unfold itself for no one knows how 
long still. The great armies in Manchuria, facing each 
other in lines said to be eighty miles in length, after 
several weeks of inactivity and recuperation, fell to 
fighting again on the 26th of January. This last battle, 
the battle of the Hun river, was one of the most dreadful 
of the war. Few details of it have reached us. But 
those which have come have made one feel over again 
all the heartless inhumanity of war. The Russian troops 
against the Japanese defenses in zero 
The hands and feet of the 
men were benumbed by the intense cold. The slightest 
wound caused excruciating pain. Warm blood oozing 
from wounds began immediately to freeze. The seriously 
wounded who did not receive immediate attention died 
within an hour. The surgeons and nurses could do little 
in the way of relief, as they had to wear leather gloves 
A 4d after all this 
torture and sacrifice of men no palpable results were 


were hurled 
weather, in blinding snow. 


or mittens in order to resist the cold. 


obtained, both sides retaining practically their former 
And the armies are still lying there, burrowing 
for protection in the ground like animals, waiting for 
warmer weather in order to fall again upon and slay each 

And this is what “ civilized ” 
And there are still men who 
deliberately uphold the monstrous thing! 


positions. 


other by tens of thousands. 
war condemns men to! 





The inquiry of the Commission appointed 


ao to investigate the firing of Russian war- 


Commission. : in 
ships upon the British trawlers in the North 


Sea was begun in Paris the 25th of last month. The 
Commission consists of Sir Lewis Beaumont representing 
England, Vice-Admiral Dabassoff representing Russia, 
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Baron von Spaun of Austria, Rear-Admiral Charles H. 
Davis of the United States and Admiral Fournier of 
France. Admiral Fournier is the president of the Com- 
mission and the umpire. The Commission was most 
cordially welcomed to Paris by President Loubet, who 
gave them a brilliant reception at the Elysée Palace. 
Foreign Minister Delcassé set apart for the meetings of 
the Commission a handsome suite of rooms in the Quai 
d’ Orsay Palace (Foreign Office), where fifty years ago, 
after the Crimean War, the Treaty of Paris was drawn 
up. The hearing of witnesses was begun on the 25th of 
January, and it is expected that the investigation will 
require at least six weeks. The opening meeting was 
attended by a score or more of seamen and fishermen 
from Hull. Public interest in the inquiry has been 
greatly increased by the fact that the hearings are public. 
It may seem to some a bit incongruous that a pacific 
commission of inquiry like this should be composed of 
five brave admirals from five of the greatest fighting 
fleets of the world. It was doubtless their expert knowl- 
edge of marine affairs which led to their selection rather 
than men from the diplomatic service, of whom peace 
commissions are generally composed. We confess that 
we are pleased to see admirals chosen for this sort of 
service. So long asthe nations have such a class of men, 
they cannot put them to better use than that of helping 
to settle in a really pacific way the quarrels of the world. 
It will do the admirals themselves good, the whole class 
of them, and it will accustom the people to thinking that 
there is higher service in the world for men of the large 
abilities usually possessed by admirals than that of manip- 
ulating in ornamental manceuvres or in bloody conflict 
the huge instruments of death and destruction which are 
now burdening the seas. 





The increase in the national expenditures 
over the receipts and the prospect of a def- 
icit of fifty or sixty millions of dollars at 
the end of the present fiscal year has created alarm in 
government circles at Washington. In the effort to keep 
down expenses the proposed naval appropriation for the 


The Naval 
Appropriation. 


next year of about one hundred and fourteen millions 
has been cut down in committee to something over one 
hundred millions, the number of battleships recommended 


by the Navy Department being reduced from three to 


one, and most of the subsidiary vessels cut off entirely. 
This effort of the House Committee to check the needless 
and worse than useless growth of the navy is most satis- 
factory as far as it goes. Its meaning can be appreciated 
only when it is remembered that it is against the wishes 
of the President and the Secretary of the Navy, who are 
both anxious that the Presidential program for the navy, 
as laid out in the recent Message, shall be carried out to 


the full, to whatever lengths the deficit may go. It is 
probable, therefore, that the cutting down of the pro- 
posed budget is motived by something deeper than the 
mere matter of the increased deficit. The policy of 
indefinite naval expansion on which the government has 
entered has all along been strongly opposed by a respect- 
able body of enlightened, patriotic citizens throughout 
the country. Recently this opposition has much in- 
creased as the folly of the big navy idea has come to be 
better understood. It has within a year made itself 
heard in emphatic protest within the House of Repre- 
sentatives itself. We hope, at least, that this deeper 
motive is behind the reduction of the proposed appro- 
priation, and that thus there is coming to the country a 
real change of attitude toward the new naval policy. 
If this is not the case, the reduction of the budget this 
winter means but little. If the policy continues, the 
navy will get, with interest next year or the following 
what it fails to obtain now. The American people in all 
the States should see to it that the policy is radically 
changed, and that the present protest in Congress is 
vigorously supported to that end. The folly of a coun- 
try situated as ours entering at this late day on a policy 
of naval increase based upon the theory that all other 
nations are our natural enemies, and that without a vast 
fleet of fighting ships we shall speedily go to the inter- 
national dogs, is too big to be characterized by any ordi- 


nary terms. 





William Randal Cremer, M. P., who has 
Another Cremer 


poenennordty already brought two influentially signed 


memorials to Washington in favor of an 
Anglo-American arbitration treaty, does not relax his 
efforts to bring about this most desirable end. He has 
had another memorial prepared and sent to Washing- 
ton which in some respects surpasses in weight either 
of the former ones, It was signed by 7432 representa- 
tives of British industrial and provident organizations, 
having a total membership of more than two and three- 
quarter mill.ons of citizens of the United Kingdom. As 
an expression of opinion from workingmen in favor of 
the pacific settlement of international disputes, it is de- 
clared to be without a parallel. The petition recalls the 
arbitration memorial of 1887 signed by 234 members 
of the House of Commons, the action of the United 
States in 1890 in adopting the Sherman concurrent reso- 
lution, and the resolution unanimously adopted by the 
House of Commons in 13893, in favor of a treaty of 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain. 
The memorial also calls attention to resolutions of like 
purport, adopted by numerous workingmen’s assemblies, 
and to the friendly attitude of the British government in 
the matter. <A printed copy of this remarkable petition 
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was presented to each member of the United States Sen- 
ate on January 24. We do not wish Mr. Cremer to lack 
any opportunity of continuing in the noble work to 
which he has devoted himself for more than thirty years, 
but we sincerely hope that the action of the Senate in 
the matter of the arbitration treaties now before it — 
one of them with Great Britain — will be such that he 
may never be permitted to send another such memorial 
to this country. And such we confidently expect will 
be the case. We shall hang our American heads very 
low if it turns out otherwise. 





In his inaugural address as president of 
the University of Cincinnati, Charles W. 
Dabney said in November last: 


Education 
versus Armies. 


“Democracy is something nobler than a_ policeman 
guarding and protecting our property and our rights. 
The democracy establishes its public schools to train new 
citizens and to fit them for self-government, and when it 
shall have done its full duty in this respect there will be 
little need of policemen and soldiers. A democracy 
spending hundreds of millions for warships and forts, for 
armies and navies, is enough to give devils joy. If we 
spent one-fourth of this treasure in schools and missions, 
the whole world would soon be ours in bonds of love, 
and there would be no need of these engines of death 
and destruction.” 

How far we are asa nation from doing our duty in the 
education of the people, in the way here characterized 
by President Dabney, appears from the fact that we are 
spending as much annually on army, navy and fortifica- 
tions as upon the whole free public school education of 
the forty-five states and territories, and about ten times 
as much as for the current expenses of all our colleges 


and universities. 





A public mass meeting, to support the 
Action of 


: ratification of the arbitration treaties, was 
Chicago. 


held in Association Hall, Chicago, at noon 
under the auspices of the International 
The details of the 


meeting were arranged by the Secretary, Mr. Charles C. 


on January 31, 
Arbitration Society of Chicago. 
Hyde, Lecturer on International Law in Northwestern 


University. In the absence of Mayor Harrison, Corpo- 
ration Counsel Tolman presided, and the speakers were 
Judge C. C. Kohlsaat, Hon. J. M. Dickinson, Mr. Frank- 
lin MacVeagh, Gen. O. O. Howard and Hon. Robert T. 
Lincoln. The Commercial Club, the Board of Trade 
and the Standard Club all sent delegates. Letters were 
read from President Edmund J. James of the University 
of Illinois and from Hon. Wm.J. Bryan. The following 
resolutions, presented by Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, were 
adopt d: 


Whereas, 


The method of settling international disputes and 
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difficulties by arbitration rather than by force is in accord with 
the highest precepts of reason and humanity; and 

Whereas, The civilized nations of the world have, by jointly 
establishing the permanent court of The Hague, recognized 
the moral obligation which rests upon them to avoid the 
horrors of war by the submission of their controversies to 
judicial determination; and 

Whereas, The government of the United States, which for 
the last half century has been foremost in the actual resort 
to arbitration, has negotiated and is negotiating treaties with 
various powers, making compulsory upon the contracting 
nations the reference of disputes of a certain nature to the 
international court at The Hague; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, citizens of Chicago, in public meeting 
assembled,favor the extension by the government of the United 
States of the principle of international arbitration to all ques- 
tions which cannot otherwise be brought to a pacific deter- 
mination; and it is further 

Resolred, That since the proposed treaties extend the 
operation of arbitration in accord with the moral, political 
and economic interests of this country and of the world, we 
earnestly request our representatives in the United States 
Senate to exert their influence in behalf of such treaties and 
of their prompt consideration and approval by the senate; and 
it is further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this meeting be and hereby 
is directed to forward forthwith copies of these resolutions to 
the President of the United States, the Secretary of State, the 
president of the Senate, the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the junior Senator from Illinois. 





On the 11th of January the Christian 
Herald had a remarkable symposium 
on the question, “ What is the most 


Christian Herald's 
Great Symposium. 


desirable thing to be hoped for by the American people 
during the four years of President Roosevelt’s Adminis- 
tration ’” 
and were sent by forty-six different persons, — members 


The replies covered six pages of the paper 


and ex-members of Congress, educators, governors and 
ex-governors of States, sociologists, authors, financiers, 
diplomats, civil service leaders, publicists, clergymen, 
prominent women, etc. The editor of the 
Herald points out that, though there was no intention of 
having it so, peace and arbitration had a preponderance 


Christian 


of advocates over any other measure in the proportion 
of three to one. The list of those putting forward arbi- 
tration and peace as the most desirable thing to be hoped 
for included Senator W. P. Frye, Senator 8S. M. Cullom, 
Postmaster-General Wynne, Hon. John W. Foster, 
Richard A. McCurdy, Rey. R. 8S. MacArthur, Dr. E. E. 
Hale, President Charles F. Thwing, Dr. Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, Hon. Richard Bartholdt, M. E. Ingalls and others 
well known for their devotion to the cause of peace, both 
international and social and industrial. This superb 
array of peace expression shows how deeply and widely 
the desire for the settled peace of the world is taking 
The 


general sentiment of those in the symposium who de- 


hold of thoughtful men and women everywhere. 


clared effort for peace to be the most desirable thing to 
be hoped for in the next four years is admirably expressed 
by Richard A. McCurdy, president of the New York 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, who says: 


‘The most desirable work of constructive statesman- 
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ship to be hoped for in President Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration is to lead the way towards the pacification of 
nations, through the constitution of a universal tribunal 
of arbitration, to which such nations can look for an 
impartial and intelligent judgment upon the differences 
that may from time to time arise between them. While 
the total abolition of war may, under present conditions 
of thought, be still a distant dream, yet this Republic 
should exert its ever-increasing influence to narrow the 
occasions and therefore the justification of armed conflict. 
To the great work of the permanent pacification of 
humanity no nation can make a greater contribution than 
ours, and no previous President ever had a greater 
opportunity for such permanent service to mankind than 
the present President of the United States.” 


-<~—>-- 


Brevities. 


The ofticial stenographic report of the Thirteenth 
International Peace Congress held at Boston in October 
iast is now practically completed. It makes a book 
(paper covers) of about 359 pages. .Any one may obtain 
a copy of it from the office of the American Peace 
Society by sending a request for it and enclosing ten 
cents to cover postage and wrapping. 


' A diplomatic conference was held at The Hague 
in December, under the presidency of the French Min- 
ister, Mr. Montrel, to consider the adoption of measures 
for the adaptation of the Geneva Red Cross Convention 
to maritime warfare. A convention was signed provil- 
ing that in time of war hospital ships should be exempt, 
in the ports of the contracting parties, from all duties 
imposed upon other ships. The convention is open to 
the powers which were not represented in the conference, 
if they wish to adhere. 


; Since our last issue we have received information 
of the signing of arbitration treaties between Switzerland 
and France, and Switzerland and Norway and Sweden. 
This carries the number of treaties signed up to twenty- 
eight. 

“4 On Sunday afternoon, January 27, Edwin D. 
Mead delivered an address on “The Higher Patriotism ” 
in the People’s Pulpit, Milwaukee. This was one of a 
series of addresses on vital questions of the day which 
Rev. Thomas Edward Barr, the pastor, is having given 
before his congregation. The first of these addresses for 
the year was given by b. F. Trueblood on the 4th of 
December and the second by Lucia Ames Mead on the 
15th of January. Both dealt with the cause of peace. 


At the annual meeting and banquet of the Boston 
Association of the Alumni of Amherst College, held in 
Boston January 30, and presided over by Mr. Alden P. 
White of Salem, the subject of “ International Arbitra- 
tion ; the Possibilities of Academic Influence toward this 
Ideal,” was discussed. The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Boston Assvciation of the Amherst 
Alumni metin annual meeting, nearly three hundred strong, 
urge upon the Senate the propriety of immediate ratification 
of the pending treaties of arbitration. 

Resolred, That copies of these resolutions be sent to each of 
the Senators of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
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‘a The arbitrators in the claim of the Reid-New- 
foundland Company against the Newfoundland govern- 
ment for 3,488,898, for expropriating the colonial 
telegraph system which the Reid Company had leased 
for tifty years, have just awarded the Reids $1,503,100, 
with three per cent. interest since October, 1903, making 
a total of $1,563,244, payable in cash before June 15. 
Each side bears its own costs, about £50,000. 


‘ The Hay-Bond Newfoundland reciprocity treaty 
was favorably reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on the 4th inst. It is believed that it will pass 
the Senate. 


The Lombard Peace Union at Milan, Italy, has 
issued its Almanacco J/lustrato for 1905, It is full of 
interesting peace articles in Italian by leading Italian 
peace workers and has a wide circulation throughout the 
entire peninsula. 


F A similar Peace Almanac for 1905, in French, 
has also been published by the Assvciation de La Paiv 
par le Droit, at 8 rue Garanci¢re, Paris. It hasa preface 
by Mr. d’Estournelles de Constant and articles by Fred- 
eric Passy, Theodore Ruyssen and other prominent 
French workers. 

: The pecuniary claims treaty drawn at the last 
Pan-American Congress has been ratified by the govern- 
ments of six of the American republics. 

on 


THE FIELD OF HONOR. 


Soldier and statesman fall no more 

Like Hamilton, slain in his pride: 
No sailor hero seeks the shore 

To die as great Decatur died: 
For honor’s code of murderous lust 
Lies buried ‘neath dishonor’s dust. 
Now in the dark east waits the day 

Long prophesied, prayed, yearned for still, 
When angered nations shall obey 

God*s law for men —thou shalt not kill. 
Then all the codes of blood shall cease, 
And tields of honor smile with peace. 

M.A. DeWolre 


adil 
War’s Song. 


BY ALICE B. TWEEDY. 


Resound, ye clarion trumpets! Louder and louder blow! 
Blow the news of war in every ear, to beat the drum and go; 
Why do we loiter here to-day, a set of Womanish fools 

Away with the leash of reason; ‘tis the thong of force that 


rules! 


Avenge our country’s blood! Let us make her river a sea! 

In a gory tlood engulf it to swell the tide of the free 
Laggards and cowards all, why sit ye at home and wait 
Judgment and justice are weakness, of white-livered Peace the 


bait. 


Are there no men left in titese last days to bravely do or dare” 

To snatch up the glove or refuse the badge of dishonor to wea 

Weaklings that prate of patience when replies should be shot 
and shell! 

To the winds 
hell! 


with civilization, unloose the bloodhounds of 
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We hear the alarm of the drum, we taste the scent of the fray, 
And ages of evolution cannot keep the brute at bay: 

Forge engines of foul destruction, to torture, mangle and kill, 
From low-browed black or alien, of blood we will have our fill. 


Let us rule dependent races, the privilege is ours; 

With African and Indian we’ ve proved our latent powers: 
They cry to us for tutelage — to us who are freeinen all, 
Whom neither passion nor party can hold as slaves in thrall. 


Armed with a sense of mightiness to conquer all the earth, 
We will war upon a coward brood wherever it has birth: 
Why should we halt at oceans? There are lands beyond the 
sea 
Rich with untold concessions to reward each victory. 
aati 


Thy Kingdom Come. 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 
Oh, when will bells ring out the glorious chime 
Of ‘‘ peace, goodwill,’ in spite of gold and pelt, 
And angels usller in the Christmas time, 
When love for others has supplanted self ? 


When Mammon cannot crush by brutal greed, 
When Christ is in His church, revived again, 
When right is might, and angeis chant the creed 

Of love and peace and justice to al] men? 


-<—~> -- 


The Abiding Kingdom and the Means 
by which it is to be Promoted. 


BY REV. BARTON, 
Annual Meeting of the Americ 


Grinnell, la.. October 11, 1904. 


JAMES L. D.D, 


ead at the wn Bourd at 


A Pups 

In secular history men have always associated the idea 
of conquest with the use of force. We commonly speak 
of the victorious nations as the strong nations. It has 
been the general belief that physical energy is all that is 
required for national supremacy. Whenever a weaker 
nation or people has been overcome or crushed by supe- 
rior physical force, it has been thought to be conquered. 
This belief is not contined to the periods of ancient 
history, but forms a large part of our thinking to-day. 
We count national strength by the exhibit a nation can 
make of ability to mobilize and employ physical force. 
In the language of the day, a nation is conquered when 
it is compelled to yield its national independence. This 
is the standard of brutes dealing with brutes, which is 
commonly accepted as the standard for men dealing with 
men. 

The events of the last five years, and especially of the 
last few months, which have so vividly exhibited to the 
world the display of national force in an attempt to 
secure supremacy, compel sober consideration of this 
subject upon the part of those who believe in the final 
success of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and especially 
of an organization like this, which is committed to the 
effort to make that kingdom speedily triumphant. If 
victory over men is won by force, then we make a mis- 
take in not propagating missions with armies and navies; 
if, on the other hand, it is not won by physical force, 
then national conquests are not genuine victories. The 
law of the conquest of animals is not the law of the con- 
quest of men. 


ADVOCATE 
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OF PEACE. 


For the best understanding of our theme, we need to 
be more explicit and concrete. We wili therefore con- 
sider and illustrate this part of the subject under the 
declarations that: 

I. Physical force does not conquer the spirit of men 


and so does not conque r men. This statement is con- 


trmed by two pote nt facts. 


1. Itis historically true that no race or people has 
been conquered by force alone. 

The children of Israel were never conquered by the 
Egyptian kings ; oppressed, enslaved, crushed by the heavy 
hand of Egyptian bondage, they were, after many genera- 
tions, as unconquered as when they came later into their 
inheritance in the promised land. Alexander and Darius 
the Great actually conquered nothing, any more than the 
sea is conquered when the force of attraction drives 
back its tides, or the sun is conquered when the clouds 
shut away its rays from the earth. Napoleon gained 
no permanent victory over men. He intimidated them 
by the rapidity and force of his blows, and crushed 
them by the onward march of his brutal tread, but not 
a genuine victory marked his entire career. The Jews 
are not a conquered people. For eighty generations 
crushed and scattered by the superior strength of every 
nation with which they have had to deal, they are 
politically as helpless as slaves. But by this long 
period of race oppression and even persecution, the 
Jews are not conquered in spirit or subdued in their 
pride of race. They submit to the power of physical 
force, but yield nothing of that which identifies their 
racial existence. Armenia and Syria are not conquered 
by Turkey; and while Poland bows under the iron hand 
of Russia, the true Poland is unmastered. South Africa 
recognizes England as superior in war, while India yields 
in silence to the power of the Emperor-King; yet the 
Boer in his inner life is unaltered by the conflict, and the 
Mohammedans and Hindus of India are as unshaped and 
unmoved by the white race from beyond the seas as are 
the eternal heights of their own ice-bound Himalayas. 
The Philippines, while forcibly under the government 
of our own country, are not and cannot be changed by 
our military or civil power; and in the conflict that is 
now waging between Japan and Russia, neither nation 
can be conquered by the armies of the other. The Jap- 
anese under [Russian military control would be Japanese, 
with every race instinct and characteristic alert, and 
Russia swayed by Japan would not make the Russian 
less a Slav. 

2. The sway of physical force over an unwilling 
people has always been temporary. 

Whenever and wherever a nation has relied upon 
physical force alone, it has seen its power waver and ulti- 
mately disappear. Some of the illustrations already 
given are to the point. History would seem to demon- 
strate that men and races cannot be permanently directed 
and controlled by force, as brutes are mastered and made 
to obey. The human intelligence, the love of liberty, 
the dominating power of religious beliefs and practices, 
and a hundred other characteristics of humanity, combine 
to loosen the grasp of the would-be conqueror. The 
savages of the north overran and subdued the civilization 
of southern Europe, yet after a time brute force gave 
way and civilization and religion triumphed. The Nor- 


mans thought they had crushed forever the Anglo-Saxons 
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with the galling yoke of servitude, but the Saxon spirit 
rose from the dungeon of its seeming oppression and 
triumphed. The Moors “conquered” Spain for seven 
centuries, but we now read the story of that victory only 
in the crumbling relics of their architecture. The Portu- 
guese thought they had subdued Ceylon, but to-day the 
most abject and poverty-stricken people in the entire 
island are the descendants of those conquerors. The 
Turk by force of arms made himself master of vast 
territories, and, so far as human judgment could decide, 
his power was absolute. But one by one, state and prov- 
ince and race have slipped from his grasp, and he is 
helpless to prevent it. The English in South Africa, as 
well as in India, are increasingly conscious of the fact 
that a hold upon the native peoples in those countries 
that is based upon physical force alone is necessarily 
temporary. History demonstrates beyond the possibility 
of a doubt that one nation cannot subdue and perma- 
nently hold sway over another nation, or one race per- 
manently dominate another race by the power of physical 
force. Men are created with a nature and temperament 
that refuse to submit permanently to the domination of 
brute force. There is a spirit in men of all colors and 
races that thinks for itself, that loves independence, that 
craves liberty, that rebels at oppression, that believes in 
a power that is above, and that is superior to the force 
of arms or the strength of tyrants. This spirit cannot 
be crushed by oppression, or permanently dominated by 
force. It may lie dormant and apparently submissive for 
generations, but its existence continues and will ulti- 
mately declare itself in a physical revolution, or by a 
process of evolution that is even more complete. Such 
inevitable revolution or evolution has its origin, not in 
physical force, but in the beliefs and in the intellects of 
men. This brings us to the second division of our theme. 

II. Religion and religious beliefs are the dominating 
Jorces in the lift and history of races. 

The history of no race or people can be studied intel- 
ligently and its story written without a thorough under- 
standing of its religions. No matter how well developed 
a religion is or how crude it may be, it is the dominating 
force in the life of the race that believes and practices it. 
A race may be enslaved and broken by the most heart- 
less cruelty, but so long as its religious beliefs remain the 
same, it is arace unconquered. ‘The American Indian 
can be nothing but the savage that he was until he 
accepts and practices a better religion. Armenia and 
Syria, Bulgaria and Servia have never been and cannot 
become an integral and homogeneous part of the Turkish 
empire so long as the only hold upon them is the power 
of force. The moment they should give up their relig- 
ious belief, and accept and practice the faith of their 
oppressors, all would have been yielded and every race 
distinction soon disappear. Russia believes this, and uses 
every means in her power to force the Armenians, Finns, 
Poles, and all races upon which she has put her yoke, to 
abandon the faith of their ancestors and become one in 
religion with the governing power. The native rulers of 
India understood well this fundamental truth, and de- 
manded from England a pledge that her people should 
not be interfered with in the practices of their religions. 
It is essential that we follow this theme further, and ask 
for clearer evidence to show the controlling and directing 
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power of religion. This evidence unmistakably appears 
in the fact set forth under the four following heads: 

1. The only permanent racial conquests have 
made in the domain of religion. 

Spain conquered her dependencies by making their 
subjects one with herself in religious belief. She made 
the fatal mistake of enforcing religious changes and in 
using ecclesiastical authority for purposes of oppression. 
Mohammed gave the choice to those he subdued to accept 
Islam, pay an annual tribute, or perish by the sword. 
Those who chose to retain their religion have been an 
endless source of trouble to the Mohammedan rule, while 
those who accepted Islam are to-day the rulers. Ceylon, 
Burma, China, Korea, and Japan were in a true sense 
conquered by Buddhism, since the oneness of belief in a 
marvelous way has broken down separating barriers. 
The only part of India that has ever been actually con- 
quered by an alien race is that in which dwell 70,000,000 
Mohammedans whose hearts beat loyal to the Sultan of 
Turkey, the religious head of the Mohammedan world. 
This same conquering religious energy exercises to-day in 
Africa more vital influences than that exerted by all the 
physical forces of the combined powers of Europe. 
Japan has never been conquered except by the religion 
of the Buddha and the ethical teachings of Confucius, 
and to these she yielded, and by these she has been 
moulded. And so, whichever way we turn, we find that 
the only instances in history where one race has secured 
and held a dominating influence over another and an 
alien people, have been where this victory was obtained 
in the domain of religion. 

2. Only upon a common religious basis has there been 
and can there be true affinity and coéperation between 
races. 

If, as has been demonstrated, religion is the dominat- 
ing force in the life and practice of every race and 
nation, it hardly requires discussion to make clear that 
races with different religions have ever been and must 
necessarily be brought into constant controversy because 
of conflicting beliefs and practices. Every record of the 
history of the different races in the earlier days, even 
down to recent times, demonstrates this fact. It does 
not follow that races of the same religions will always 
be in harmony, but it is true that races of diverse re- 
ligions are invariably in conflict. This does not inevit- 
ably grow out of religious hatred, but out of fundamental 
misunderstandings, and different standards of right and 
privilege and practice. When these standards are made 
the same for different races, there is established a com- 
mon basis for coéperation and even for friendship. 

3. Religion only furnishes the great motive for inter- 
racial and international assemblies. 

The great international conventions of the world have 
all been religious. At Mecca, the Mohammedans from 
China, from India, from Egypt, from Africa, from Kur- 
distan, from Asia Minor, from Macedonia, and Persia, 
all meet under the impulses of a common faith, and in 
the practice of a common religion upon a common plat- 
form. There is no question as to color, race, nationality, 
or government; every member of the worshiping multi- 
tudes is a believer in Mohammed and a professor of 
Islam, and as such they drink from the well of Moham- 
med, kiss the sacred stone, and return as a united people 
to continue the practice of their common faith. At the 
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shrine of Buddha in Kandy, Ceylon, appear the faithful 
worshipers from Japan, and China, and Burma, and 
other countries, every one receiving a hearty welcome, 
and all bound together by a reverence for a single relic 
of the founder of their common faith. Strife, jealousies, 
race hatreds — all are gone; and widely scattered peoples 
meet before a single shrine to honor together the founder 
of their common faith. 

All of the great festivals or conventions of India are 
religious. The Hindus from the mountains of the north 
assemble with their co-religionists from the Deccan, from 
Bengal, and from the plains of the south—a mighty 
throng of repellent castes and races multitudinous, all 
moved by a single impulse that has its source in a 
common faith. Nothing but unity in belief and worship 
could assemble these great masses of diverse humanity 
and hold them together in harmony. The basis of their 
meeting is purely and only religious. 

We see the same fact illustrated in Christian lands. 
As we glance over the history of the past half century 
and attempt to tabulate the great international assemblies 
of Europe or America, we see at once that they have 
Christian gatherings. The great student federa- 
tions, the Young Men’s Christian Association interna- 
tional meetings, the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor assemblies, the more recent Ecumenical Con- 
ference held in New York, and many others in the line 
of international denominational conventions, all tell the 
one story of the power of Christianity to bridge over the 
gulf that separates race from race and nation from 
nation, and to gather all into a great fraternity which 
brings men the common interests of a 
common faith and practice. 

4. Religion, through international and interracial 
assemblies, has exercised a preéminent unifying force. 

This statement requires little demonstration. Through 
Mecca, the religious centre of the Mohammedan world, 
Mohammedanism has been solidified and united. With- 
out it, disintegration must invariably enter. Every 
great religion has provided for some form of general 
meeting, made possible only through the fact of a com- 
mon faith; by this fraternity and coéperation have been 
fostered. All of the great international gatherings of 
all kinds and of every nature during the last century 
have been Christian assemblies, which have done more 
to cement together the countries of Europe and America 
than all other forces combined. In these religious as- 
semblies, secular rivalries disappear, are 
buried, and a common faith and worship, with common 
problems, purposes and tasks, have bound with bands of 
stee] these countries and nations together. It is through 
the spirit and fraternity of such gatherings, composed as 
they are of some of the clearest thinkers and most 
trained statesmen, that sentiments are created and prom- 
ulyated which render war between these nations impos- 
sible, and which force their political and international 
relations into lines of loftiest disinterested statesmanship. 
It is through acquaintanceship thus formed that altruism 
is finding a place in international affairs, and the good 
of all comes to be regarded as preferable to the gratitica- 
tion of the selfish will of one 

We have considered patent facts in the life of nations 
and races which make clear some of the laws that gov- 
These laws fail to be 
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manifest even to one who does not believe in Christian- 
ity, or who, professing belief in Jesus Christ, denies the 
duty of world evangelization. It is certainly capable of 
distinct demonstration that the fundamental and domi- 
nating force in human life, whether we consider the life 
of the individual or of the race, is the force inherent in 
and emanating from religious beliefs and practices, 

A crude belief, based largely upon superstition and 
nurtured by ignorance, is not less a force, but it is neces- 
sarily irregular, unreliable, perilous, producing results 
that stamp with evil the life and characters of those who 
entertain it. The most refined, elevating and enlight- 
ened religions have always produced the most refined, 
elevated and enlightened races and nations. 

We, as Christians, have been intrusted with the exten- 
sion of the religion of Jesus Christ throughout the 
world. For the present, passing over the power of this 
religion to transform and save the individual, we take 
note that no other religion has ever manifested such 
power in exalting, ennobling, enlightening and purifying 
the life and practice of races and nations. Other relig- 
ions have changed national life, Christianity has created 
and glori‘ied it. Other religions have taught men that 
sacrifice for some others may be good and that integrity 
is better than falsehood; Christianity demands sacritice 
for all men as the foundation of its creed, and absolute 
righteousness as the law of its life. 

We are directed to make this religion victorious 
through«ut the world. The fundamental conception of 
our faith is conguest. Christianity must be a victorious 
religion or it must be abandoned. It must conquer or 
disappear. Its founder, Christ, must reign supreme or 
pass into oblivion. It not only must win the individuals 
of all races, but it is equally bound to put the impress of 
its purity, integrity and righteousness upon every race, 
and transform the national life of the world by its benign 
sway. While these laws of religious supremacy have 
been shown to dominate the life of nations and races, 
revelation makes clear that they also are the laws by 
which God and Jesus Christ prepared the program of 
the kingdom. Elijah learned that victory was to come 
not through earthquake, fire, or tempest, but, as the 
revised margin reads, “through the sound of gentle 
stillness.” Jesus Christ declared that those who rely 
upon the sword must ultimately perish by their own 
instrument. Paul says, “The weapons of our warfare 
are not of the flesh.” St. John the apostle declared, 
“ Whatsoever is begotten of God overcometh the world: 
and this is the victory that overcometh the world.” 

The records of divine revelation are filled with declara- 
tions setting forth the fundamental truths governing per- 
manent victory in the world. In no place, either by 
example or precept, is it maintained that true and lasting 
supremacy, individual or national, can be secured by 
physical force. The devout student of the Word of God 
is taught everywhere that he who would triumph must 
seek success only in a spirit of meekness, of devotion, 
and of intelligent faith and practice. 

The task set for the church of Jesus Christ to accom- 
plish is, therefore : 

1. ‘To so present the gospel of Jesus Christ to the 
intelligence of the men of all races that they shall will- 
ingly abandon what is evil in their ancestral religion, and 
receive in the place of what they renounce that which 
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has never failed to satisfy the religious cravings and to 
meet the religious requirements of all men. 

2. To bring Christianity so to bear upon the national 
life of the world that all nations shall become dominated 
by its pure and exalted principles. The Asiatics and 
Americans, the Europeans and the inhabitants of the 
Islands of the Seas, while widely differing in the external 
characteristics, are to be bound together by a common 
faith into a fraternity of interest. This does not mean, 
and can never mean, the overthrow of any nation or the 
control of any people by external force. That would not 
be Christianity. But it does mean the introduction into 
the life of the East of the principles lived and taught by 
Jesus Christ, producing changes eagerly sought and 
welcomed by the people themselves. 

3. To introduce into the society of Asia, and what- 
ever society is licentious, cruel and false, the dominating 
principles of our own faith, that through the acceptance 
of this masterful religion that society may be redeemed, 

4. To crush out and banish forever from the earth the 
petty race jealousies, rivalries, and hatreds, and to bring 
men of all colors and temperaments into the great fra- 
ternity of those who worship one God and Father, and 
who recognize Jesus Christ as a common Saviour and 
Lord. 

5. To let the radiance of Christian enlightenment 
shine into souls dwelling in the darkness of ignorance, 
and to arouse entire races whose religion has never 
urged to genuine thinking, or, it may be, never permitted 
intellectual development. 

6. To bring the influence of our religion of peace 
and righteousness so to bear upon the life of the world 
that international relations shall shape themselves ac- 
cording to Christian principles, making national strife 
and national wars impossible. Under these conditions, 
all great international assemblies will become peace con- 
ferences. The peace of the world will thus be maintained, 
not by expensive and death-dealing navies, but by the 
general consciousness of a common brotherhood, and a 
belief that all men are but the children of a common father. 

We are in a struggle for a complete victory, not 
political or temporal, but religious and eternal. We are 
attempting to establish a kingdom, not of physical 
supremacy and power, but of intelligence, justice, love 
and righteousness, Our weapons are not armies and 
navies, but intelligent belief, correct thinking, righteous 
actions, worthy aspirations, integrity of heart and the 
Spirit of God, Our citadels are not protected by deadly 
artillery, but they are the Christian school culminating 
in the college and theological seminary, the press, the 
hospital, the Christian home, sober, industrious society, 
and the church of Jesus Christ. 

In a word, we are engaged in the largest and most 
important enterprise permitted to men, Christian mis- 
sions contemplate nothing less and can halt at nothing 
short of the intellectual, social, moral and religious con- 
quest of every race and nation on earth. ‘lhe means at 
our disposal, namely, the pure and undefiled religion of 
Jesus Christ, is the most mighty permanent force operat- 
ing in the world. The hold upon individuals and races 
is a hold that can never be broken except by the su- 
premacy of a stronger faith. The campaign can never 
falter until Christianity has ceased to exercise its power. 
It can never fail so long as God be God. 
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The Absurdities of Militarism.* 


BY ERNEST H. CROSBY. 


I am not sure that the best way to attack the strong- 
hold of militarism is to besiege it in form according to 
the accepted rules of warfare, to bombard it with solemn 
arguments, to invest it with a complete network of sta- 
tistics, to undermine it with wisdom and common sense. 
People who have a weakness for soldiering are impreg- 
nable to such tactics. The hosts of Israel, we are told, 
reduced the walls of Jericho with a trumpet-blast, and 
perhaps a hearty peal of laughter might have a similar 
effect upon the citadel of military superstition. For 
militarism bristles with mirth-provoking absurdities, 
so much so, indeed, that I sometimes wonder if there 
is anything else to it. 

Picture to yourself, if you can, a village in which each 
householder spends the greater part of his time in forti- 
fying his heme. He keeps a keen lookout at the window, 
and every time he sees his next-door neighbor come in 
with a new blunderbuss, he rushes off to invest in 
another catapult for himself. Twice a day he drills his 
children and makes them shoot at a mark in the back 
yard, and all night long they carefully patrol the garden 
fence. Every cent that can be scraped together is spent 
on powder and dynamite, and most of the inhabitants in 
consequence are forced to go about half-fed and in rags. 
There is only one flourishing man in the place, and that 
is the gunsmith. Meanwhile, strange to say, these people 
never dare to tight each other, but act toward their 
neighbors with the most punctilious politeness, bowing 
almost to the ground as they pass in the street, and 
addressing each other as if they were the best of friends, 
although their pockets are bulging with small artillery. 
For over thirty long years there has not been a fight in 
the place, except one insignificant row in a corner of the 
village in which two small boys were the belligerents. 

Would not this be a good subject for an opera by 
Gilbert and Sullivan? Even in Kentucky such a comic 
piece would bring down the house. It is impossible, we 
all should say, that men could be such fools. Yet this is 
precisely the condition of armed Europe to-day. To this 
pass has the wisdom of rulers and diplomats brought the 
great powers of Christendom! Is this really history or 
is it opera boutfe ? 

But let us return to our village for a moment. 
of the starving householders at last suggests, very mod- 
estly and tentatively, that it might be a good plan t 
have a conference to consider how they may spare them- 
selves the necessity of spending every penny of income 
on bludgeons and shillalahs. 
under safe-conducts in a room bristling with bayonets 
and smelling of powder. Each of the parties comes in 
toying with the hair trigger of the revolver in his hip- 
pocket, and the sound of drilling, of drum and fife, is 
borne in on the summer air. Can these gentlemen, thus 
coming together, look each other in the eye with a 
Ordinary, everyday people, like you and 
me, could not. But statesmen and diplomats, courtiers 
and generals, tind nothing unusual in it. It is a part of 
their business. But it seems to me that if they had not 
been blinded by the atmosphere of make-believe in which 
they live, they shaken down the whole 
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structure of militarism in a hearty fit of laughter, which 
would have been heard all round the world. Think of 
it! Generals and admirals played a conspicuous part at 
the Peace Conference at The Hague. Fancy sending 
butchers to a congress in the interests of vegetarianism ! 

I do not wish to belittle the Peace Conference, for I 
believe that it will have lasting and good results; in 
fact, it has had important results already. But there 
is an element of burlesque about it that I cannot get out 
of my mind. The curious thing about it is that this ele- 
ment of burlesque runs through all the armies and navies 
of the world. Take the best disciplined army of all — 
the German army. It is impossible to look at the great 
war-lord of Germany in any of his many uniforms with- 
out a smile. He has succeeded in making himself the 
supremely ridiculous warrior of the world. But it is not 
a personal matter. Absurdity runs down through the 
whole German army. ‘The twirl of the moustache of the 
humblest Prussian subaltern has its share in the creat 
imperial joke. Let us turn to the French army. What 
shall we say of militarism in France? What can we say 
that the humors of the Dreyfus trial have not already 
said for us? I do not know whether you are acquainted 
with the best account of that famous comedy. It was 
given prophetically, some years ago, by the author of 
Alice in Wonderland. Tere it is: 

‘*There’s more evidence to come yet, please your Majesty,” 


said the White Rabbit, jumping up in a great hurry. ‘ This 
paper has just been picked up.” 

‘* Who is it directed to ?”’ said one of the jurymen. 

‘It’s not directed at all,’ said the White Rabbit. ‘‘In 


fact, there’s nothing written on the outside.”’ He unfolded 
the paper as he spoke and added, ‘It isn’t a letter after all ; 
it’s a set of verses.”’ 

‘* Are they in the prisoner's handwriting ?*’ asked another 
of the jurymen. 

‘*No, theyre not,’’ said the White Rabbit ; ‘‘and that’s the 
queerest thing about it." (The jury all looked puzzled.) 

**He must have imitated somebody else’s hand,” said the 
King. (The jury all brightened up again.) 

‘*Please your Majesty,” said the Knave, ‘I didn’t write it 
and they can’t prove I did; there’s no name signed at the 
end.” 

“If you didn’t sign it,” said the King, ‘‘that only makes 
the matter worse. You must have meant some mischief, or 
else you’d have signed your name like an honest man.” 

There was a general clapping of hands at this; it was the 
first really clever thing the King had said that day. 

‘* That proves his guilt,’ said the Queen. 

Could any man, not reeking in the absurdities of mili- 
tarism, have actually reproduced this delicious scene as 
the court-martial of Dreyfus at Rennes did ? 

Now, let us look at England. The humorous char- 
acter of the military service is less noticeable in her case, 
because we are getting nearer home, and our own foibles 
are for the most part hidden from us. What foreigner 
has ever seen a gray-haired British general at a dinner 
party, in a red and gilt bob-tailed Eton jacket, without 
perceiving that incongruity which lies at the base of all 
humor. Can anything be more comical than the little 
round pill boxes which the English soldiers tie on the 
side of their heads, and which are supposed to be par- 
ticularly smart? We are accustomed to think of the 


soldier's career as peculiarly manly; but how can this 
be reconciled with the petty jealousies which prevail in 
the royal army from the War Office and the Horse-Guards 
down — jealousies which are usually, rightly or wrongly, 
supposed to be effeminate and very far from manly? <A 
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British officer wrote the London Times from South 
Africa as follows (November 20, 1900) : 

‘¢ These generals will, if given a free hand, continue to allow 
the commandoes to escape, unless each receives the credit of 
his capture. Reorganizationis what we require, and men who 
will rise above these petty jealousies, and fight not for self- 
glorification, but for their Queen and country. . . . Each 
general isa little king in his own estimation in the district 
allotted to him. But jealousy and selfishness prevent any 
combination, and times out of number the enemy has been 
permitted to get clear away solely on account of this ill feeling 
and idiotic jealousy and bitterness.” 

We sometimes — quite wrongly —consider such a 
spirit effeminate; it is certainly not manly, and it is a 
curious thing that it should be exhibited by the profes- 
sion that considers itself especially manly. 

And how is it with our officers at home? Have 
there been any petty jealousies among them? Were any 
two officers stationed near each other during our war 
with Spain without indulging in cat-like amenities? 
From the feud between the head of the army and the 
adjutant-general on the one hand and that between the 
admirals at Santiago on the other, all the way through 
the service, there was nothing but incrimination and re- 
crimination. The army was pitted against the navy, 
and each branch of the service was divided against itself. 
Nor were these disputes dignified, serious and weighty, 
such as a gentleman might honorably take part in, but 
distinctly trivia] and absurd. 

Why is it that the two military professions are espe- 
cially noted for such quarrels? I do not know any 
other profession in which men engage which can rival 
them in this respect. We all admire courage, but when 
a few hours’ fighting is followed by as many years’ 
bickering over the results, our admiration is put severely 
to the test. It may be added that the habit of rushing 
home from the field of battle to advertise one’s own 
exploits in the magazines at a hundred dollars a page 
makes hero-worship a difficult job. One need not 
dwell on the sad fatality which dooms naval heroes, old 
and young, to lose their laurels among the petticoats. 

The truth is that the profession of the modern warrior 
is a curious bundle of anomalies, with its torpedo-boats 
and torpedo-boat-destroyers, and its torpedo-boat-de- 
stroyer-destroyers; with its smokeless powder and its 
artificial smoke to counteract the smokeless powder; 
with its barbarous enginery for mangling men, and 
its Red Cross for piecing them together again; with 
its indignation at such a crime as. the destruction 
of the Maine, and its high honors for the wretched 
men who prostitute their talents to the invention 
of the infernal machines which produce such catas- 
trophes; with its precious mysteries and secrets, its 
foreign military attachés specially licensed to find them 
out, and its assumption of horror when, as inthe Dreyfus 
case, the attaché actuaily fulfills his only ostensible func- 
tion ; and, finally, with its proud claim to the monopoly 
of honor, and its readiness to obey anybody’s order to 
do anything! Oh, for a little sense of humor in this all 
too solemn world of ours! 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not wish to assail 
the character of any individual soldier or sailor. The 
officers whom I have known are almost without exception 
among the best fellows in the world. They are simply 
laboring under the popular delusion, for which we all are 
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responsible, that it is a noble thing to deck yourself out 
in gold-lace and feathers, and wait for a sufficient pretext 
for killing somebody. I confess I have a little fellow- 
feeling for them, for I was once an amateur warrior in a 
small way. I served eight years in the National Guard 
of New York and attained the rank of major. I used to 
wear a cocked hat with an ostrich feather a yard long. 
I know what it is to prance up and down Fifth Avenue 
on a riding-school nag, feeling like a composite photo- 
graph of Washington and Napoleon; and I can testify, 
as far as I am concerned, that there is nothing but vanity 
at the bottom of the whole business. 

A standing army could not be kept together a month 
without brass buttons and epaulets. All soldiering is a 
“ playing at soldiers.” Not a man takes it seriously. It 
is all a grand hurrah, until some fine morning the novice 
finds himself on the field of battle, where there is not one 
in a hundred but would give his ears to be safe at home 
again; while the hundredth man is temporarily insane, 
hypnotized into a “hero” by all the stage-machinery of 
a semi-savage histrionic and hysterical civilization. It is 
the feathers and tom-toms that do it. The man who 
beats the drum, to screw up the courage of himself and 
his fellow-soldiers is but a short step in advance of the 
medicine man of Central Africa. We stil) display the 
head-feathers of the red Indian, and in the navy at least 
tattooing is still common, while the fondness for dressing 
up in bright colors with plenty of gilt is distinctly a relic 
of barbarous tastes. 

Then think for a moment of the military custom of 
hanging medals and ribbons on your breast which say 
“IT am brave” as clearly as the beggar’s placard says 
“Tam blind.” Other people get medals sometimes for 
life-saving or something of the kind, but they never 
think of wearing them. They hide them away in bureau 
drawers, and blush when they are questioned about 
them. It is only the military man who goes into society 
with a decoration on to say, “‘ Look at me, I am a hero!” 
I have seen British officers with a string of ribbons on 
that ran across the chest from shoulder to shoulder. 
They are the civilized equivalent of the scalps that 
dangle at a savage’s belt. 

The committee which examined into the matter of 
hazing at West Point a few years ago was puzzled to 
understand why this childish custom should survive 
there so long after it had died out in other institutions 
of learning. Why should young men of twenty and 
more, at the Military Academy, still take pleasure in 
dosing their juniors with red pepper and Tabasco sauce ? 
The secret lies, I believe, in the silver buttons and 
rooster-tail feathers which they are obliged to wear. A 
reversion to the infancy of the race in costume is sure to 
bring with it a reversion in spirit. There is a world of 
philosophy on this subject to be derived from a study 
of our national military anthem. I do not think we have 
ever paid half the attention it deserves to “ Yankee 
Doodle.” It is a patriotic duty we have neglected. The 
higher criticism ought to turn its attention to getting a 
correct version of this national hymn. I have asked 
several persons about it, and find their versions differ. 
Here is the best I can make out of it: 


‘“ Yankee Doodle came to town 
Riding on a pony.’ 
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That was a very reasonable thing to do. So far we have 
no fault to find with the conduct of our hero. That was 
written a hundred and twenty years and more ago, be- 
fore the invention of railways and trolley-cars; the 
carriage roads were not good, and it was a perfectly 
natural thing for a man to do to come to town on a 
pony. But let us go on with the story: 
‘* He stuck a feather in his cap, 

And called it macaroni.”’ 
You will remark that as soon as he ornamented himself 
with the feather, he began to act irrationally, and em- 


ploy language which has no apparent meaning. This 
miniature epic is evidently an allegory. The feather 


represents the military uniform as its most conspicuous 
feature, and the moral shows the disastrous effect upon 
the intellect of donning soldier-clothes, But there is 
more than this in the song. Have you ever crossed the 
ocean on a German liner? They always have a great 
dinner on the last night and the band plays all the 
national airs, finishing up with “ Yankee Doodle,” and 
the Americans all say, “How much finer the other 
hymns are! Why have we nothing better?” The 
deep penetration of the author of the words and the 
composer of the music of “ Yankee Doodle” is shown in 
the fact that they deliberately committed our nation to the 
comic view of militarism. Other nations take it seriously. 
Their hymns of war are grave, ponderous chants, from 
which the element of humor is rigidly excluded. It was 
left for the American poet to put the soldier in his true 
and comic light. 

Cervantes has often been erroneously credited with 
bringing the age of chivalry to a close in a roar of 
laughter. This is of course a mistake. It was not 
chivalry, but the literature of chivalry, that Don Quixote 
ended. There is an opportunity to-day for a new Cer- 
vantes to perform a far greater exploit than has ever 
been ascribed to the Spanish author. A new Don 
Quixote might, nay, could, make the profession of war 
impossible by opening our eyes to the irresistible comical- 
ity of it. Mr. Dooley has done excellent work in this 
direction. Mark Twain has given some evidence of his 
insight into the truth. Will not one of these gentlemen, 
or some other genius yet to be discovered, turn his 
winged shafts squarely against war antl the war-maker ? 
When another Cervantes shall have decked out another 
soldier Don Quixote in his true colors, — when he shall 
have laid bare the childishness of the paint and tinsel 
that have so long held us under their spell, —then in- 
deed the twentieth century will be able to boast of a 
greater star in literature than has as yet appeared, and 
bold indeed will be the “ hero” who will thereafter select 
war as a career. Such a book would ring down the 
curtain upon the profession of the soldier. 


A World-Government —World Peace. 
BY GEORGE W. Hoss, LL.D., PRESIDENT KANSAS STATE 


PEACE SOCIETY. 

Every Bible believer accepts, in a vague way at least, 
the conception of a universal peace. This is a deduction 
from the declarations: “Peace on earth, goodwill to 
men,” and “ Nation‘shall not lift sword against nation, 
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neither shall they learn war any more.” — An additional 
reason is the general spirit of Christianity, with the lives 
of many of its most illustrious examples. 

But exalted and ennobling as is this conception, many 
have but the vaguest idea as to the means of attaining it. 
Most people, at the present hour, believe it is to come by 
piling up monstrous preparations for war. This is as 
philosophical as sowing broadcast the seeds of disease as 
a means of securing health. Others believe that it will 
come about in the blind unfolding of innate tendencies 
of things for the world’s betterment. Others, optimistic 
agnostics, see no way, yet hope for results without efforts, 
ends without means. A more noble and saintly few be- 
lieve that “the Lord will bring it about in His own good 
time ”; and they sit down and fold their hands and wait. 

Versus all these, there is a wiser class of persons who 
hold God's promises to be verities; hence they make 
them the inspiration and goal of their efforts. The goal 
once seen, they strive for it even though it may require 
a lifetime of struggle, If it isa God-given goal, they 
believe there is a way leading to it. That way may 
lead through fen or bog, over mountains or under seas, 
yet they pursue it. These are the world’s elect few, the 
prophets or seers, who see beyond the ken of common 
men. Their deeds and utterances have illumined the 
centuries and inspired the ages. 

Some of these utteranees given at different times and 
in different forms are ours for both guidance and hope. 
Henry IV. of France proposed “ The Christian Common- 
wealth”; William Penn, “ The Peace of Europe” 
Immanuel Kant, “Eternal Peace”; Tennyson, “ The 
Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” This 
last is the clearest, fullest pronouncement for a world- 
cvrovernment. 

Ve may well pause to query whether this was the 
dream of a poet, or the deduction of a philosopher, or 
the prophecy of a seer. Perhaps it was all of these. 
Be that as it may, it sounds the full diapason of the 
sublime scale of the brotherhood of man, and discloses 
the crowning agency to be employed in securing the 
peace of the world. 

By the “Parliament of Man” Tennyson probably 
meant a world-government. We accept this as the 
highest, most potent, and most probably the ultimate 
means in securing world peace. Here we may pause 
again to hear the ejaculations of the unbelievers: ‘ Chi- 
mera! Hallucination! Vagary! Impossible!” or from 
he conservative doubter the more considerate question, 
“Tlow?” In answer to the “ low?” we may be per- 
mitted to present some conditions in detail as we see 
them. 

Most probably the first and seemingly the most for- 
midable difficulty which presents itself in the way of the 
realization of such a scheme is the magnitude of it, the 
large number of nations and governments to be brought 
into one organization. This largeness of number is more 


seeming than real. Approximately, Europe has twenty 
states: Asia, six, exclusive of dependencies: South 
\merica, eleven; North America, including Vanama, 
nine: Africa, practically none, all its sections are now 


more or less under European control. 

The character of our own government gives great 
ncouragement in regard to the possibility of a world- 
state. We have forty-five subordinate governments, all 
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federated in one, and all working in harmony under one 
general constitution. This union of states, locally inde- 
pendent and sovereign, gives us a strong, not to say a 
conclusive, argument in favor of the world federation. 
The untried, of course, raises doubts, as it always bas 
done. Less than two hundred years ago men said that a 
government from the Atlantic to the Mississippi was a 
dream. A hundred years ago the same was said about 
a union of states extending from the Atlantic to the 
Rockies. “It will go to pieces under its own weight,” 
they said. Even the philosopher Jefferson had doubts 
as to a permanent union of the states. 

but here is the concrete fact, forty-five in one, safe 
and strong. Fifty years more may see Canada added 
peacefully on the north and Mexico and Cuba on the 
south, the number of units increased and the territory 
doubled. No one now would fear that such a union 
would not stand. That would take us a long stride 
further toward a world-state and government. 

As to the form or structure of the world-government, 
we are again greatly aided by the analogy of our own 
government. Here we have the three great coordinate 
branches of government, legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive, each supplementing and supporting the others, and 
constituting together a system of unsurpassed excellence. 

1. Leyislative. In the logical and chronological order, 
this comes first. In this department our analogy holds, 
In the world-government there should be a Senate and a 
House of Representatives, the latter elected so far as may 
be by the people of the nations according to population. 
The Senate should be composed of two from each nation, 
to hold the balance of power between great and small, 
and should be elected by parliaments, or legislatures, or 
appointed by kings, emperors or presidents. 

2. Judiciary. Wappily we have anoble start toward 
a world judiciary in the International Court of The 
Hague. This could easily be perfected and extended 
to all the nations 

3. Evecutive. Were is probably the most difticult 
problem. Unity, force, despatch would suggest one 
head, but the magnitude of the work, to say nothing 
of rivalries and jealousies, would require greater weight 
and larger wisdom; hence a commission of several mem- 
bers, as an executive council, would be most desirable. 
This council should have power to enforce both legisla- 
tive and court decrees. 

Ilere we confront one of the greatest difficulties, En- 
forcement naturally suggests force, and that physical. 
The executive of the world-government would probably 
require a world-police force in some form, The world 
may never get beyond the necessity of a police this side 
of the millennium. But, on the other hand, an effective 
and sufficient force might be found in the power of 
public conscience and public opinion. This might be 
made operative if necessary (1) by withdrawal of 
diplomatic relations; (2) by withdrawal of commercial 
relations; or (3) by direct vote of censure. In the last 
analysis, might we not hope that there would be no 
need of coercion of any kind, if the ethical development 
of the world, as is to be expected, should keep even fair 
pace with that grand and beneficent movement which is 
leading on inevitably to a world-government? 

Leaving the matter of details, it may be said in gen- 
eral that the creation of a world-government is a stu- 
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pendous undertaking, and men and nations might well 
stand abashed before it, if it were not clearly in harmony 
with God’s will and purpose. That it is in harmony 
with his will and purpose seems clear from two postulates 
and two commands. 

PostutateEs: 1. The fatherhood of God. 

2. The brotherhood of man. 

CoMMANDS: 1. “Do unto others as you would 

have them do unto you.” 
2. “Love one another as I have loved 
you,” 

In these are the germs of * The Parliament of Man, 
the Federation of the World”; hence let the aim of 
every lover of his kind be the supreme end, a World 
Peace, and the supreme means, 2 World-Government. 


———___~~~— > - —_——— 


Correspondence. 


W asuineton, Jan. 12, 1908. 
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Editor Advocate of Peace: In the year 1887, my 
husband, Rev. John Langdon Dudley, gave an address 
upon “The Ideal Business Man,” before the American 
Business Educators’ Association, then holding its annual 
session in Milwaukee, which, as a profound argument for 
settling difficulties by arbitration instead of by war, ought 
to be printed in every peace journal, every newspaper, and 
by every tract society. As you may not have space for 
it entire, I will copy the portion of it which directly deals 
with that topic, though the entire address is a leading up 
to the one grand peace ideal, and showing how business 
men should demand war’s extinction in their own inter- 
ests, as well as in the interest of the world. Mr. Dudley 
said : 


“ As a general idea and controlling principle among 
all business men — successful or unsuccessful — the man 
should be held up to be greater than what he does, — 
the man greater than the business, the man the temple, 
the grand final structure of which this activity is pre- 
liminarily instrumental. The business man should re- 
member that it is the inspiration and force of the 
industrial world’s life that is weaving together the alien- 
ated diversities on the face of the earth. The big heads 
of the most enlightened governments are trying to get 
together in these later days to see if they cannot hatch 
out some sort of an international code, by virtue of 
which we shall be measurably at peace; and when we 
have any difference we shall not settle it by killing each 
other, and other kindred methods, but settle it by arbi- 
tration. They have n’t made much progress. But there 
is a power invisible as gravitation, potent as sunlight and 
climate, silently at work, that will do that thing; and it 
is the genius of the industrial world. It is trade; it is 
commerce; the exchange of thought and ideas; the ex- 
change of man for man in that way; the exchange of 
nation for nation, coming together and cultivating full 
confidence and fellowship. By and by the genius of 
Peace will have stolen the march on the passion of war 
and will have replaced it, and Christians will no more 
think of killing man because they differ on some point 
than they would think of eating each other. In that 
day differences will be settled by arbitration. 

“ Where will then be the load and mountain-weight 
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with which the world is saddled by standing armies ; the 
waste and expense of war; the destruction of human 
life, and the desecration thereof? One of the greatest 
shames that could possibly come upon the world would 
be a war between the English-speaking people. I do 
not believe it ever will come again, and if it never does 
come, trade, business fraternity, mutual acquaintance, 
wrought by this interchange of material and ideas, will 
be the cause. Then, if we start off, other nations will 
follow, speaking a different language. 

“That good time is coming; it is coming through the 
genius of the industrial world; through the genius of 
the business men who make this world. The place 
of business men is not on the back seats of any institu- 
tion. Their business, as new-world creators, is to patron- 
ize all helpful institutions, and give them law and be 
autocratic, where it is their right.” 


In Mr. Dudley’s sermons, antedating the above address, 
are many strong, philosophic and beautiful inspirations 
of Peace, but this paper would be too long to include 
them. 

Marion V. Cuurcnitt, Dup.ey. 


<< > - 


Proceedings of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress (Concluded). 


A public meeting to consider “ The Mutual Relations 
of Races” was held in Park Street Church at two 
o’clock, Friday, October 7. Rev. Charles F. Dole pre- 
sided, and the other speakers were President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University, Mr. E. D. Morel of the Congo 
Reform Association, Mr. George Herbert Head of the 
Belgium Congo Society, Rev. W. H. Morrison, for 
seven years missionary on the Congo, Dr. Yamei Kin of 
China, and Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of Boston. 
The addresses were all able and interesting ones, deal- 
ing not only with the race question in general, but with 
the particular difficulties that have arisen in the Congo 
Free State. 

Mr. Dole said that the subject was one of the most 
important and difficult before the world. It was the 
old issue of slavery in a new and more subtle form. 
The exploitation of weaker races was going on in 
various parts of the world, on a vast scale. The ques- 
tion was whether we really believed in the democracy of 
man, that men are our brothers, whatever the color of 
their skin. Multitudes do not believe this at all. They 
declare that the weaker races must be taken in hand by 
the stronger, and the result is that things are going on 
all over the world that make one’s heart sick. 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University said 
that just as the buffalo and other kinds of animals are 
being exterminated by the selfish greed of man, so the 
lower races of mankind are being destroyed by the so- 
called higher. This process is going on in all the one 
hundred and thirty-six colonies and dependencies of the 
world, by disease, by starvation, by discouragement, by 
deliberate annihilation. 

Dr. Hall instanced the Indians of Eastern British 
America, the last cave men, who disappeared in 1835, 
and the Tasmanians, a people of great vigor, who, to 
the number of forty thousand and more, had been 
crowded out of their country, banished to Flinders 
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Island, and finally exterminated. The same was happen- 
ing with the Sandwich Islanders, and the original in- 
habitants of New Zealand. The white man everywhere 
seems to have contempt for the aborigines. The story 
of “ The Last of the Mohicans ” is being repeated every- 
where. 

Dr. Hall declared the assumption on which all this 
was taking place to be wrong. It had not been demon- 
strated that civilization as now existing was the last and 
best thing in history. The final possibilities of the 
human brain, according to anthropologists, were yet far 
from fully developed. Some of the primitive races still 
had their future before them. Some of those in Africa, 
for instance, had been declared by a professor of Berlin 
to have as much native ability as had Alfred the Great. 

In spite of all that England had done in India, India 
was less able to-day than ever to govern herself. Europe 
could not understand Asia. 

It might be that our civilization, like previous ones, 
was destined to decline. History was not yet fully 
written; the best things had not yet happened. By 
and by it might be expected that some race now obscure 
would take up the burden of civilization and lead it for- 
ward on a higher and broader way. Every Peace Con- 
gress ought therefore to protest against the suppression 
of primitive races. 

Mr. E. D. Morel, of the Congo Reform Association, 
pleaded with the Congress to aid in putting a stop to the 
cruel and desolating wars which for the last decade had 
been waged in the Congo. The specific reports of atroc- 
ities and cruelties against the natives were known to all. 
For the last eight years and more a stream of these 
reports, of the same uniform character, had been coming. 
The acts were not the results of individual cruelty, but 
of the system by which the country was controlled. 
King Leopold had formed his association professedly 
for the promotion of legitimate trade and the welfare 
of the natives. He had secured the recognition first of 
the United States, then of the other powers, for the asso- 
Thus twenty millions of people and a million 
and a half square miles of territory passed under his 
single control. The had been the violation 
by the Congo Free State — King Leopold himself — of 
all the pledges given to the civilized world. The natives 
had been reduced to practical slavery. The land had 
been taken over by the king. Foreigners were not 
allowed to settle and buy land and trade in the country. 
A vast system of forced labor had been fastened on the 
An army had been raised and quartered on 
bring in for the commercial 
The tribes 
were dying out and large areas were being stripped of 


ciation. 


outcome 


natives. 
them to compel them to 
companies certain quantities of rubber, ete. 


every vestige of human life. 

It was 
the result of King Leopold’s irresponsible personal rule. 
were not attacking the Belgian government. It 


The belgian government was not responsible. 


They 
was a false issue to say that they were. 

This system of ruthless and pitiless force, if continued, 
would dig the grave of every legitimate enterprise in 
\frica by destroying the people. The hearts of the 
people of the world were beginning to be aroused by 
in England earlier than else- 
tropical 


this abominable story 


where, because they had larger knowledge of 


Afi 1can peoples. 
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Mr. Morei said he was appealing to the American 
government and people because, by being the first to 
recognize King Leopold’s Association, they had unwit- 
tingly been the means of riveting the chains upon the 
Congo people’s necks. 

Mr. George Herbert Head of Cambridge University 
spoke in defense of King Leopold’s management of the 
Congo. He represented the Belgian Association for the 
defense of Belgian interests. He thought the Belgians 
themselves knew as much about the people who con- 
trolled the Congo State as was known in England. 
These people would have a hard time when they came 
back to Belgium if they were as cruel and merciless as 
Mr. Morel represented them to be. Belgium had 
poured money into the Congo, and given the best of 
her citizens for its development. Notwithstanding the 
splendid scorn with which Mr. Morel had treated the 
suggestion that commercialism was behind the Congo 
Reform Association in England, every document which 
he had seen coming from that association either began 
with the humanitarian question and ended with the 
commercial, or vice versa. The agitation emanated 
from Liverpool. 

The acts of cruelty which had occurred in the early 
days, before complete control of the country had been 
secured, were not committed by the government, but in 
spite of it, and the government was now doing every- 
thing in its power to prevent their repetition. Govern- 
ment officials were no longer paid, as at first, according 
to the amount of rubber collected. The “black posts,” 
posts of black soldiers who abused their opportunities, 
had been abolished. A commission of three men, of 
undoubted probity, had been recently sent out to the 
Congo to make a full and untrammeled investigation. 
The majority of the charges brought in England against 
the management were vague and difficult to meet. If 
those making them would furnish facts and names, the 
government undertook to prove that the men guilty had 
already been punished, or to investigate and punish the 
guilty. 

The idea, prevalent in America, that King Leopold 
had made a great private fortune out of the Congo was 
false. The revenues of the “Crown domain” were ad- 
ministered by three men in Brussels, and not a farthing 
went into the king’s pocket. The money went for 
work in the Congo, or public works in Belgium. 

In answer to a question about the relations of the 
Belgian government to the Congo, Mr. Head said that at 
present Leopold was King of Belgium and also sov- 
ereign of the Congo State. But he had made a will 
leaving the Congo at his death to Belgium, free of all 
the money he had given. If Belgium refused to take it, 
France was to have the ownership, provided she would 
pay what had been given by King Leopold and the 
Belgian people. 

Rev. W. II. Morrison, for seven years a missionary in 
the Congo, corroborated what had been said by Mr. 
Morel. He was personally acquainted with the work- 
ings of the Congo government. Every important com- 
mercial and treaty stipulation under which the State had 
been set up was being openly and defiantly violated. 
That was the inevitable result of giving one man abso- 
lute power over twenty-five millions of people. The 
freedom of trade and of residence, the provision against 
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land monopoly, had all been violated. Immediately on 
acquiring sovereignty over the region, King Leopold had 
issued a decree appropriating to the State all the lands 
not actually occupied by the houses and fields of the 
natives. 

In the earlier years of the State many traders of 
different nationalities had gone into the country, secured 
land grants, built houses and shops in order to trade 
with the natives, who then received something like true 
value for their ivory and rubber. But because this 
method did not bring in sufficient revenue to satisfy 
King Leopold, large areas were given over to land com- 
panies for exclusive exploitation, the government to 
have half the proceeds. The result had been the exter- 
mination of the old trading companies. The price paid 
for rubber had in consequence dropped from thirty to 
five cents per pound. By driving out the trades an out- 
rage had been committed against the very nations which 
had brought the Congo State into existence. With the 
exception of a small district in the extreme west, the en- 
tire country, with the natives and the products, is now 
farmed out to the monopolistic companies for exploitation. 

The government has given these companies the right 
to organize armies, to compel the natives to bring in 
tribute of ivory and rubber. Mr. Morrison had time 
after time seen the government steamers passing his 
place on the Kassai river loaded down with rubber 
secured at the point of the bayonet. Cutting off of 
hands, mutilations, etc., necessarily attended such a sys- 
tem. Not a single American citizen could buy a square 
inch of land in the territory. He had seen it tried. His 
mission had for four or five years been asking for some 
four different localities for new mission stations, but had 
been absolutely refused. The condition of the people 
was far worse than when King Leopold took charge of 
it. Thirty thousand soldiers from the cannibal tribes, 
armed with repeating rifles, were stationed here and there 
in the territory to compel the natives to bring in rubber 
and ivory. He had seen time and again the people 
fleeing from a village to esvape the cannibal soldiers. 
Whether the money went into King Leopold’s pocket or 
not was not the question: the yoke should be taken off 
the neck of the natives. 

What was now imperative was an impartial inter- 
national investigation. He had seen something of the 
kind of “investigations” which had been spoken of. 
He had himself twice brought charges of awful cruelties. 
An officer had been sent to “investigate,” and that was 
the end of it. Not a single person guilty of the out- 
rages had ever been punished. 

The Chairman remarked, before introducing Dr. Yamei 
Kin, that it was most extraordinary that at this age of 
the world one man should have absolute power over any 
nation or group of men to give away their land and their 
persons to Belgium or France as he pleased. “ Civiliza- 
tion” ought not to be spoken of quite so arrogantly. 

Dr. Kin said that the Chinese recognized the gifts and 
blessings that had been brought to them by the Western 
nations. But something else had been brought for which 
Asia was not glad. She spoke of the invasion of Asia 
by the East India Company, and of the evil effects on 
India of a century of British rule. Her arts and her 
architecture had perished. Native Indian manufacture 
had died out. The landed proprietors were being driven 
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out, and the land was passing into the hands of a rapa- 
cious set of money lenders, whom India never knew in 
the old days. 

The great powers had gone on to China. The British 
government had forced the opium traffic upon the coun- 
try, against the wish of the rulers. Misunderstandings 
had of course arisen. The Chinese had borne the 
aggression with more kindliness and forbearance than 
Western peoples would have done. Japan, perceiving 
the danger that threatened Asia, had thrown aside her 
traditions, and was showing the Western world that 
Asia, if need be, could meet the West on its own terms. 
Then came the cry, “ The Yellow Peril”! 

Asia did not thank the West for its greed. They had 
learned the lesson of self-renunciation, that one must live 
in the spirit, live for principles demanding self-sacritice, 
live for the good of the whole. The Emperor of China, 
accused of being an absolute monarch, really ruled by 
the will of the people. 

In addition to this message of renunciation, of self- 
sacrifice, the Orient also brought the West an «esthetic 
message: they in the East had learned to understand 
beauty in its true inward, spiritual sense. In return for 
the gift of scientific knowledge, the East brought the 
West the greater gift of showing how much more 
courtesy, kindliness, gentleness, considerateness, the true 
Christian principles of love can accomplish than any mate- 
rial blessings in improving the relations between the two 
sections of the world. 

The last speaker, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, be- 
lieved that America would greatly profit from the holding 
here of the Peace Congress. There was in America an 
unaccountable tendency to follow Old World models; to 
reach out and encroach upon the weak. It was a good 
thing, therefore, to have foreign statesmen and reformers 
come over and tell us to keep true to our New World 
ideals, and not to follow their evil example. 

Mr. Frothingham cited with approval the Bishop of 
Hereford’s remark that religious dominance had been 
largely done away and that dominant nations must also 
be got rid of. It seemed incredible that such a tale of 
woe as had been heard from the Congo could be possible 
at the beginning of this new century. It should be 
made perfectly clear that nations were governed by the 
same laws of right as individuals. In common life weak- 
ness called out chivalry; it should be so among nations. 
The process of aggression called “expansion” should 
everywhere come to anend. Things should be called 
by their right name. Stealing should not be called 
“misappropriation of funds.” He hoped the Congress 
would do much to hold Americans true to the great ideals 
and principles of the founders. 

MEETING IN THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 

At the same hour Friday afternoon a meeting was 
Leld in the Old South Church to hear of the development 
of the peace movement in Europe. Edwin D. Mead 
presided, and the speakers were G. H. Perris of London, 
Professor Ludwig Quidde of Munich, Hon. William 
Randal Cremer of London, Mr. Alphonse Jouet of Paris, 
J. G. Alexander of London and Professor Louis W uarin 
of Geneva. 

Mr. Perris spoke brietly of a recent visit which he 
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had made to Russia. The people, owing to the political 
system, were in a state of oppression and_ practical 
slavery. They had no voice in the management of 
public affairs. They were thoroughly pacific in disposi- 
tion, though he thought the government far from being 
so. The people in England, he said, were now really 
awakening to the sin and folly of the South African war. 
The bitter fruits were being reaped and the people were 
finding that they had been duped by a lot of speculators. 
Territorial expansion, he believed, would cost the United 
States as dearly as it had cost Great Britain. He said 
that peace sentiment was growing rapidly in England 
since the close of the Boer war. 

Professor Quidde spoke of the peace movement in 
Germany. The nation was still dominated by militar- 
ism, but peace sentiment was growing in an encouraging 
way. There were now about seventy peace societies in 
Germany, with twelve hundred active members. Hos- 
tile feeling in Germany toward France was dying out. 
The submission of the Venezuelan difticulty to the 
Hague Court was first proposed by Germany. Germany 
had also entered into a treaty of obligatory arbitration 
with Great Britain. 

Mr. Cremer gave briefly an account of the formation 
and work of the Interparliamentary Union, as it has 
frequently been given in our columns, including an ac- 
count of the recent Conference at St. Louis and the in- 
terview with President Roosevelt. He also referred to 
the great encouragement which the new relations be- 
tween Great britain and France had given. 

Mr. Jouet recited the progress of the peace movement 
in France since the Franco-Prussian war. The old 
feeling of revenge against Germany was dying out. 
The peace societies were growing in number and 
strength. The recent national Peace Congress held 
at Nimes had been attended by six hundred delegates. 
France had a strong arbitration organization in the 
Chamber of deputies, and had already signed treaties of 
obligatory arbitration with a number of governments. 

J.G. Alexander, Secretary of the International Law 
Association, gave an account of the negotiation and 
signing of the recent treaties of arbitration among the 
nations of Western Europe. 

Professor Louis Wuarin of Geneva, the last speaker, 
discussed the question of how irritating differences be- 
tween nations may be prevented from degenerating 
into war, and proposed as a remedy the creation of a 
“Chamber of Fair Discussion,” in connection with the 
Hague Court, which should have a certain tutelary super- 
vision of negotiations of governments having subjects of 
complaint. He also made a strong appeal for justice to 
the oppressed Armenians. 


PEACE CONGRESS BANQUET. 


On Friday evening the Peace Congress banquet was 
given in Horticultural Hall. Five hundred persons were 
at the tables, and the occasion was one of extraordinary 
interest. After-dinner addresses were made by the Bar- 
oness von Suttner, Pastor Charles Wagner, Mrs. W. P. 
Byles, Dr. Booker T. Washington, Miss Jane Addams, 
Hon. John Lund, Bliss Perry, and Professor William 
James. Hon. Robert Treat Paine presided and intro- 
duced the speakers. 
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CLOSING BUSINESS SESSION, 


The closing business session of the Congress was held 
on Saturday morning in Park Street Church, 

Mr. Jiro Abratani, an editor from Japan, spoke a few 
words of greeting, and told of his efforts at preaching 
peace for the last fifteen years. The Japanese he de- 
clared to have been until recently a peace-loving and 
peace-keeping people. He feared that now militarism 
would grow from year to year in Japan. 

Dr. M. Chirurg asked permission and was permitted 
to say a few words in regard to what had been said the 
previous day by English delegates against Russia. He 
wished it understood, and gave facts to show, that the 
Itussian nation was not so barbarous as had heen charged. 
He thought England herself even more guilty in her way 
in regard to the Turkish atrocities than Russia. At the 
opening of Dr. Chirurg’s remarks a little touch of dra- 
matic interest was given to the Congress by the shaking 
of hands and the exchange of greetings between him and 
Jiro Abratani. 

Mr. Burrows said, in explanation of his remarks the 
previous day, that he had not made an attack on the 
Russian nation as a nation, but only on the government, 
and he still stood by all he had said. 

Dr. Darby then reported from Committee A a resolu- 
tion on the Congo question. The resolution was dis- 
cussed by Dr. G. B. Clark, Dr. Darby and Senator La 
Fontaine, and after some modification was unanimously 
adopted in the form given in a previous issue of this 
paper. The resolution urged the investigation by an in- 
ternational conference or commission of inquiry of the 
charges made against King Leopold’s administration of 
the Congo State and the defining of the relations of the 
State to the powers which had set it up. 

J.G. Alexandcr reported from Committee B a brief 
resolution on the subject of neutralization, which asked 
the Berne Bureau to report to a future Congress 
whether the ravages of war might not be further limited 
by extending the principle of neutrality, already applied 
to certain territories and certain navigable waters. 

The resolution was adopted after the reading of a 
paper on the subject by Mr. Erving Winslow of Boston. 

The “ Economic Causes of War” was then discussed 
in an interesting paper by J. Prudhommeaux of Nimes, 
France. A resolution offered by Mr. Prudhommeaux 
was adopted, declaring that since the economic cause of 
war was one of the most fundamental, the friends of 
peace should, in the interest of better relations among 
peoples, make a most careful study of all the economic 
and social movements tending to the realization of a 
more rational organization of production, exchange and 
consumption, and asking the Berne Peace Bureau to 
collect the fullest possible information on these subjects, 
so far as related to the question of international peace. 

The Secretary presented to the Congress the letter 
from Sir John Macdonell of University College, London, 
which has already been published in our columns. 

The Chairman announced that one subject on the 
program, that of the instruction of those entering diplo- 
matic careers in the principles and history of arbitration, 
had not been reported on by the Committee, and would 
go over for a future congress. 

A resolution introduced by David Greene Haskins of 
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Boston was adopted, requesting the Peace Bureau to 
take steps to secure the codperation in the peace move- 
ment of the various patriotic societies in the different 
countries. 

A resolution introduced by Mrs. Lockwood was adopted 
calling for the appointment by the President of the Con- 
gress of an American Committee to coéperate with the 
Peace Bureau in raising a general fund for peace propa- 
ganda. 

The Congress also voted a resolution asking for the 
authorization, by the United States Congress, of the 
collection, by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, of 
statistics on the cost of wars and maintaining armaments 
for the past century. 

A resolution supplementary to those already voted, 
introduced by Mr. Thomas Wright of Bedford, England, 
was adopted, urging upon the governments the duty of 
seeing that all dealings with weak and native races should 
be strictly on the lines of justice and righteousness. 

A resolution of thanks to the Committee on Organiza- 
tion and to the people of Boston for their generous hos- 
pitality, introduced by Hon. William Randal Cremer and 
supported by Herbert Burrows, the Baroness von Suttner, 
Professor T. Ruyssen, Mr. E. T. Moneta, Senator La 
Fontaine and Professor Pierre Clerget, was unanimously 
and cordially adopted. 

Mr. Mead replied for the Committee on Organization, 
and Mr. Paine, after a few appropriate concluding re- 
marks, declared the Thirteenth International Peace Con- 
gress closed. 

SUPPLEMENTARY MEETINGS, 

The Congress was followed by a most interesting and 
successful series of meetings in various cities, in which 
the interest and enthusiasm of the Boston meetings were 
fully maintained. About forty meetings in all were held. 
The cities were Springfield, Mass., Providence, R. L., 
Portland, Me., Northampton, Mass., Worcester, Mass., 
New Britain, Conn., New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Toronto, Guelph and Newmarket, 
Canada, The speakers at these meetings were mostly 
the foreign delegates and some prominent citizens of the 
cities where the meetings were held. 
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New Books. 
THE By Jane Dearborn Mills. 
Boston: The Palmer Company. 1904. 148 pp., $1.00. 


The artist-spirit embodies the noblest attitude of the 
human mind toward the conditions under which it finds 
itself. This little book is at once a plea and an inspiration 
for woman to perform her highest duty in this noblest 
spirit. The realities of the home-life — the friction of 
temperament, the restrictions of poverty, the problems 
of discipline —are all placed in the light of the artist’s 
ideal, and one by one they grow not merely clear but lum- 
inous. Then, that nothing may be left to doubt, the test- 
ing by experience of the theory so suggestively applied in 
many choice incidents is urged. But the book is itself 
its own best plea, for it inspires. The spirit it breathes 
is the artist-spirit, the spirit also of one who has caught 
more than a glimpse of the deep significance of parent- 
hood and childhood, The author knows the actual value 
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of the suggestions offered, the essential fallacy of the 
methods criticised. The book differs from the ordinary 
books on child-study in that it does not outline a method, 
nor prescribe rules, nor declare dictums. It seeks to 
inspire a life, to restore the mother’s attitude of mind 
toward her children from that of disciplinarian to that of 
comrade and fellow-learner of life’s great lessons. For 
this reason the book will not reach some; those who can 
only follow rules will find nothing in it. For the same 
reason it will reach others, and those who have the heart 
to understand will feel truly indebted to its author. In 
its literary form also the book shows the touch of an 
artist. eee 
- tale 
Pamphlets Received. 


Eighty-eighth Annual Report of the American Bible Society. 
York: American Bible Society. 


New 


EXTREME-ORIENT: TRAITES ET CONVENTIONS. Contains, in French, 
the treaties between China and Japan, 1895; the arrangement between 
Russia and Japan, 1896; the treaty between China and the powers, 1200; 
the Russo-Chinese treaty of the same year; and the Negotiations between 
Russia and Japan before the outbreak of the present war. Berne: the 
International Peace Bureau. 

THE SACREDNESS OF HUMAN LIFE. Address of the Representatives of 
the Society of Friends for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 
Philadelphia: Friends’ Book Store. 

MAN IN THE DEMOcRACY: His Educational Rights, Duties and Destiny 
Inaugural Address of Charles W. Dabney, president of the University of 
Cincinnati. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THE TEACHER As A MISSIONARY OF PEACE, 
141 College St., Toronto, Canada, 

THE MeEaT Ferisu. By Ernest Crosby. 
53 Chancery Lane, London. 


The Friends Association, 
The Humanitarian League, 
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Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 
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Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


Tue CuHicaGo PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 
THE MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
THe KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
George W. Hoss, LL. D., President. 
J. M. Naylor, Secretary. 
New York GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
T. Borgstedt, Secretary, P. O. Box 555. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 
Tuk ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI. 
505 First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Philip V. N. Myers, President, 
S. P. Butler, Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

ArT. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, incl iding the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. Ali Uffi- 
cers shall hold their offices urtil their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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